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“WILL YOU LET ME DISTURB YOU FOR FIVE MINUTES LONGER?” 
HEART T HAART . carved oak; sat, and looked out on the dim, 
' | fairy-like landscape and up at the glittering 


| stars, this fair Phy lla > ener I write. 
F . Very different is the lofty, imposing apart- 
ae re —— IS’S LOVE.) a occupies to the fresh and tiny bed 


ele i ae ee 
B chamber allotted to her use In her father, | 
ee Colonel Bruce’s house. An old officer (now re- 
CHAPTER. I. tired from active service), of good standing in- 
Sx: FAIR PHYLLIS HERSELF, deed, but by no means overburdened with this 
wit E sat in an old-fashioned chamber all bung | world’s wealth, he could give comforts, but few 
tapestry, and the furniture of which was luxuries, to Phyllis and to her five brothers and | 


Or, 


pooh Wile it had even been seriously dis- 
cussed between Colonel and Mrs. Bruce whether 
they ought to let their beautiful daughter ac- 
cept an often repeated invitation to stay a 
week with Mrs. Bruce’s old friend, Lady Lor- 
ton. ‘There is the dress to consider—it is not 
merely the journey, and fees to the servants,” 
remarked Phyllis’s mother, 

‘On the other band, if we do not s‘rain a 
pent now and then, the cbild’s youth will go 

y without the enjoyment of a single dance,’ 
replied the colonel. 

Mrs, Bruce was silenced, and cheerfull) 
drew from the remains of her own once amp!e 
wardrobe certain dainty India, muslins an 
silken robes, which, with judicious remodeli'; 
sent Phy!lis off to. Lady Lorton’s with mosi 
becoming changes of toilet. She reed not fee: 
ill-dressed now; and if it were true that thi 
pearl ornaments she wore were her mother’s 
not her own, that did not make the fair gir! 
look less charming in them. 

Forgive her until you know more of the at 
tendant circumstances, that instead of seekiny 
repose after the gay dance at Lady Lorton’s 
she sits musing (a happy smile on her youn; 
face), musing on the occurrences of the evening; 


; or, if I must speak out honestly, of some one 


we 


whom she had only seen twice before—some 
one, too, whom it is very unwise for her to 
mrse on, ieee 

For he is Graham, the young Earl of Wave- 
bourne, the only son of a proud marquis, and 
he lives and moves in a world of fashion and 
grandeur with which our fair Phyllis has noth- 
ing todo. After to-night it is barely possible 
that they should meet again; he will be off to 
the Scottish moors, or to his father’s castle in 
Ireland, or abroad, and then to Morleyvale, 
where his mother, the Marchioness De Vayle, 
will take care to assemble the gayest possible 
party. And then will come round the London 
season, where the handsome young nobleman 
who has danced with Phyllis to-night, and who 
has smiled and said things softly, will be sur- 
rounded with all the beauty and fashion of Lon- 
don, by whom his smiles will be eagerly covet- 
ed, and high-born beauties will be ready to 
court his attention. 

How unwise, then, of our gentle Phyllis to 
gaze up at the stars and let her thoughts follow 
him! Does she not know that he 1s, and must 
be, far removed from her and hers? 

But she still dreams on. She has taken off 
the soft, white ball-dress in which she looked 
80 lovely to-night, and has removed the cream- 
colored roses from her rippling golden-brown 
tresses, and now, attired in a blue dressing- 
gown, her long hair fallen loose on ber shoul- 
ders, she permits herself to enjoy over again in 


’ thought the past evening, 


Out of her quiet country home (a refined 
one, it is true, but a simple one), where she 
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herself does much to make her father’s limited 
income go further than it would otherwise do, — 
she had coms on this gay visit to Lady Lorton’s. 
She had dropped suddenly into a world 
where ease, luxury and gayety reigned “su 
preme, Lady Lorton had driven down to the 
station to meet her on her arrival, welcoming 
her almost with affection. F 
‘Your mother and I were always dear 


friends, so you must feel quite at home with 


me, my dear, and be assured that I am delight- 
ed to have you. Our dance here is fixed for 
to-morrow evening, and there is a large ball to 
come off in a day or two in the neighborhood 
at Lady Cleugh’s, followed by theatricals here. 
And we have a picnic in view, ard a boating 
excursion. Here we are at home; you can see 
Lorton Hall through the trees, and there are 
my girls waiting to welcome you.” : 

Another twenty-four hours, and Phyllis had 
made acquaintance with the beautiful pleasure- 
grounds, and with the cheerful household of 
Lorton Court; and Lady Lorton’s daughters 
had. made friends with her, shown her their 
dresses for this ball, and told her the names of 
the chief guests expected for it. 

“Our house will be quite full,” remarked 
Janet, the eldest girl, ‘“‘Mamma says there 
will not be a spare bed. I wonder if you 
know any of the people who are coming. Do 
you know the Thornes or the Clarksons?” 

Phyllis had to confess that she was not ac- 
quainted with either. 

_ “Young Lord Wavebourne is coming over,” 
continued Janet, ‘and lam very glad, for he 
dances beautifully! Have you met him?’ 

Phyllis blushed, and was conscious of & 
quickened beating of her heart as she replied 
“that she had met him once- no, twice—by 
chance.” 

And all through the remaining hours of the 
day she found herself thinking, ‘‘ Will he be 
glad to see me again?” 

It was not till evening drew on that she had 
an opportunity of judging of this; but then 
the gestion was settled to her satisfaction. 

Phyiu was dressed for the large dinner pre- 
ceding the vall, and was going leisurely to Ja- 
net’s room, 1 order to descend to the saloon 
with that young lady, when, at a turn in the 
corridor, she encountered a gentleman—n? 
other than Lord Wavebourne. 

_ He did not wear the cricketing-suit on this 
occasion in which she had first seen him, but @ 
faultless ball-room costume, and one choice 
blossom, by way of a bouquet, was in his but- 
ton-hole. . 

Phyllis, too, walking slowly along in her ele- 
gant white dress, with the cream-colored roses 
in her hair, wore a somewhat different appeal 
ance to the girl he had once seen in a prip 
robe, at her father’s modest dwelling. 

She had recognized him immediately, but he 
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did not see who was this lovely girl till she | Wisdom’s voice, was plunging more hopelessly 


Taised her eyes as they met. 

“Miss Bruce! This is indeed a pleasure! 
How delighted I am to meet you here!” said 
he, in a tone and with a look not to be mis- 
taken, That he was pleased to see her again 
there could not be a doubt. 

. “Tam staying here for the ball,” said Phy]- 
lis, with a charming blush. 

_ “Let me beg for the first dance you have 
disengaged,” he hastened to say. 

Phyllis was delighted to consent, and then he 
Made due inquiries after Colonel and Mrs. 
Bruce; after which, with a joyful pulsation at 
her heart, she sought Janet’s room. 

The dinner which followed proved one long 
happiness to Phyllis, who, guileless child that 
She was, did not perceive that she was rapidly 
falling in love with the young lord by whose 
Side she was seated. 

And he? Oh! he forgot all that the Marquis 
and Marchioness, his august father and mother, 
Would have wished him to remember, and only 
felt that the fresh, fair girl at his side was per- 
fectly charming, and that it gave him infinite 
Pleasure to devote himself to her. ° 

Then, next day, came the ball; Lady Lor- 
ton’s beautiful suit of rooms gayly lighted up 
and decorated with flowers. 

Three times (although bound to dance with | 
the daughters of his hostess and with some other 
ladies present) did the young Earl of Wave- 

urne claim Phyllis’s hand; and had led her 
Cut into the dim, delicious gardens, when not 
dancing, and had talked much to her of Mor- 
®yvale, and told her what the place was like. | 

or the night was warm, and all the doors of 
®© mansion were thrown widely open. 

Toward the hour after midnight a grand 
' SUpper was served, and immediately after the 

4quet the wide-stretching pleasure-grounds 
Were seen lighted up by Chinese lanterns, and 
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‘himself at Morleyvale, would he then think 


in love every moment. ; 

But when next week came, and he fow d 
»t " 
the same rapturous way of fair Phyllis? An 


if he did, how was it to end? Could there be 
‘any other ending, save one—namely, that he 


must forget her? It is all very well to take 
immense pleasure in the charming society of a 
lovely girl, but loveliness alone is not all that 
is requisite in the bride deemed worthy for the 
heir to a marquisate. , 

Nothing of this did he remember to-night, 
as they watched the lines of colored light to- 
gether in‘ the sweet, dusky garden. 

“You will be at lady Cleugh’s, I hope?” 
asked he, in a low tone. 

“Oh, yes; Lady Lorton tells me she is to 
take all her party to Lady Cleugh’s bali.” 

“Then I shall make a point of staying for 
it,” he rejoined. ‘My father wants to entice 
me to Morleyvale for a huge archery meeting, 
but I shall leave them all to dance and shoot 
without me.” 

And Phyllis’s young heart beat joyfully at 
his words. Did. he indeed stay because she 
was there? They had seen each other but 
twice before this evening, but it would be hard 
now to think that they might not perhaps ever 
meet again. ; 

“Do you stay for the theatricals also?” asked 
he, after a moment of silence. 

“Oh, yes; till the end of the week,” answer-- 
ed Phyllis, blushing. Fortunately it was dusk 
where they stood. 

‘Then I shall manage to stay, too,” said 
he. 
And asthe young pair were enjoying each 
other’s society urder pretense of admiring the 
Chinese lanterns, a middle-aged gentleman, in 
@ one-horse fly, who was driving along the high 
road by Lorton Court, was attracted by the 


sight of the gardens, and put his head out of . 
the window to have a look at them. Sg 
‘“‘This is Morleyvale, I suppose?” said he to 


Most of the guests promenaded out-of-doors, or 
Sat about in groups, to watch the scene. 


a this magical center Graham drew Phyl- 
h “We shall see most of the grounds from 
“ue, said he, leading her somewhat apart. 
What a delicious evening it is! I never en- 
®°yed a dance so much.” | 
yet hyllis made no actual rejoinder, nor is it 
de the fashion for young ladies to avow their 
= ght as gentlemen do; but had she expressed 
r feelings, she could have said, with genuine 
wuth, that she had never experienced such en- 
vo, went. But she only replied, in a low, sweet 
«xc? to his further expressions of pleasure, 
forts,’ the gardens look quite fairy-like. Iam 
ni Unate to be one of Lady Lorton’s guests to- 
Bht, to see it all.” 
night? itis I who call myself fortunate to-| 
For . Tesponded he, with meaning in his tone. | 
® too, disregarding all whispers from ° 


his driver. 

“No, no, sir; this be not Morleyvale,” was 
the answer. ‘“ Morleyvale’s over twelve miles 
off.” 

“There is some grand entertainment going 
on here to-night, Isee. "Whose place is this?” 
said the gentleman. 

“This be Lorton Court. Oh, yes, sir; ’tis a 
grand ball they’re giving to-night. I heard 
tell that the old Marquis’s son was to be 


“there.” ) 


‘¢ What is he like, the young lord?” 

Oh! very nice, sir. Most folks like him; 
and he’s as handsome as my lady, his mother. 
His sisters are beauties like—” Sty 

‘‘ Drive on now, please,” said the gentleman, 


wearily. . ° 
On jogged the fly; the gentleman sunk back 
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lighted gardens seen from ‘the high road, he 
hardly took in the scene before him. “ Hand- 
some, and a.nice young man! And he has sis- 
ters—beautiful sisters! I pity them all, from 
“my heart!’ he ejaculated aloud. . 

On jogged the vehicle, taking the fly and its 
oecup.-r away from. Lady Lorton’s to a modest 
dwelling on the road to Morleyvale. 

“This isa hard thing to be put upon me,” 
muttered the middle-aged gentleman, as he was 


earried along to his friend’s house in the pleas- | 


ant gloom—‘‘a hard.thing! I trust I shall do 
my duty! Let me see! I am forty-eight this 
year, and the Marquis cannot really be much 
more than two or three-and-fifty. Iremember 
it as if it waS yesterday! Ab! I was then a 
young fellow of eighteen, and little thought I 
should ever be called upon to perform so pain- 
ful a duty—I, who looked on so carelessly !” 
What these cogitations might mean we can- 
not inquire immediately. We must leave the 
middle-aged gentleman of forty-eight jogging 
along in company with his sad thoughts, and 
Phyllis. and Lord Wavebourne stroiling about 


the flower-scented garden, and go back almost | 


a month before our story opens, that it may be 
understood under what circumstances our 
youthful pair first met each other, 

It will be time enough afterward to im- 
prove our acquaintance with the melancholy 
individual who was joggirg on his way 


toward Morleyvale. How could Phyllis cream, | 


or Grabam conjecture, that he carried th» issue | 
| with the storm coming! 


of their love-dieam with him? 


CHAPTER ILI. 
; A DILEMMA. 
“ PHyYLuis! shall we be late? How dark it 
is getting! I am sure a thunder-storm will 
overtake us!’’. 


“Never mind! I am used to thunder-storms | 
—TI who live in the country,” laughed she who | 


had been thus addressed. 
“But, indeed, there is danger! Surely you 

read the papers! Surely you know that acci- 
dents do oecur by lightning—serious ones, too!” 
said the other girl, in dismayed tones, and a 
look of distress on her face. 

“My dear Ettie, why should you settle be- 
Gechand that this ‘particular thunder-storm is 
going to harm you?” said Phyllis. “ Perhaps 
we may get home before it »Sursts over us. 
But don’t stand looking at the sky. :Come 
along quickly home!” 

“Must we go straight down the road?” asked 
timid Ettie, 

“No, nol If you can climb a stile, we can 
run through that oakwood to the left of us, 
and so cut off half a mile.” 

“But it is so dangerous to go among 
trees in a thunder-storm,” objected Ettie. 
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sini. sy ai though his eyes eipebied the 


- ‘The Faeaie is te teginision to mble. 
We shall be on the other side of the wood 
before the storm is-‘upon us. I think we may 
get home before it begins, if you would de 
cide to come at once, Ettie. Pray do, foamy 
for it is getting late now, and so dusk!” 7 

“Tn the wood it will be darker than avert 
faltered Ettie, glancing with alarm at the 
sky. | 

For answer, Phyllis (‘‘Fair Phyllis, ” as she 
was. called by her companions) took Ettie’s — 
hand, and drew her to the entrance of the ~ 


| wood, to which a high and rustic stile gave — 
egress. : 


_and the coming storm made a dark 
| under the oak-boughs, 


Although the season was summer, evening ’ 
gloom: 
‘¢What.a lonely place!” | 
exclaimed Ettie, shrinking back. “Perhaps — 
it wal be better, after all, to go by the 
road. ' 
oh Phyllis had already vaulted lightly over — 
the stile, and now stood, laughing gayly, on the 
other side, her sweet, girlish mirth floating on — 
the silent air. Ettie (who was on a visit to 
Phyllis) took courage, and made a rush at the — 
stile—an awkward rush, which resulted in a — 
tumble. Phyllis hastened to her friend’s help, — 
but, alas! she could give little under the cir- 
cumstances. Ettie had sprained her ankle, — 
and was in too much pain to make it possible : 
for her to walk home. 

‘‘T must go for assistance,” said Phyllis, in 
much concern. | 

‘* And leave me here, alone, in the dark, andl 
I could not bear it!” 
cried Ettie, bursting into tears of uncontrolla- 
ble distress, 

' Phyllis was seriously distressed also, but — 
was not accustomed to look to tears for 
relief. 

“There is only one thing to do, dear Ettie,’ 
said she, resolutely, “for you cannot walk 
home, and we cannot stay all night in this 
wood. I must run to that farm-house we can 
just see beyond those fields, and the people 
there will bring a vehicle of some sort, I will 
be so quick! And you know I can run fast, 
“Gbtie!” » g 

‘I shall die of terror if you leave me! 
Phyllis, you know I am helpless! TL cannob 
wove!” cried Ettie, clinging to her friend. ; 

Phyllis was sorely puzzled what to do, To 
leave the timid Ettie seemed cruel; to remaitl 
there all night, impossible. 

“Somebody may come by!” wept Ettie. 

“Yes; but if nobody comes, dear?” asked 
Phyvis. 

To this question, Ettie only replied by still 
more bitter tears. In the silence, the wip 
awakened by the approaching storm, rushed 
wildly through the boughs overhead, and in 
creased  Ettie’s terror. The thunder, yet dis 
tant, growled ominously, foretelling what was 


ts 


«deft 


‘Stood awaiting his master, 


Se 
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to come, and round the two girls darkness was 


creeping, 

“Tf you could make up your mind to be 
brave for a few minutes, dear Ettie, I would 
Soon bring help. I would run all the way,” 
urged Phyllis once more, for their position had 
_Jecome truly embarrassing. With Ettie in 

er present mood, what could be done? 


At this moment, there was a sound as of the | 
_ Srashing of the undergrowth in the wood, the 


Tushwood parted, and a huge dog, «lmost as 
. § asa lion, bounded toward the spot where 
ics two girls stood. He patised in his onward 


Companion, then bounded over the stile, and 


“What an immense creature! 
how he frightened me!” exclaimed Ettie. 

_ “He inspires me with hope,” answered Phyl- 
lis; “for some one must surely be with him, 
and will bring us help. I will call!” 

But before she could do so, a whistle dis- 
turbed the stillness which was now very mourn- 
ul, and then a man’s footstep was heard, 
“Hector, come back! said some one, in 
resolute accents. 
The dog bounded back far more quickly than 
® had come in sight; the footsteps turned in 
‘nother direétion. 
“Whoever it is, he is going away from us by 
the other path!, I must run after the dog, and 

"eg his owner to get help for us!” 

And suiting the action to the word, Phyllis 
her friend supported against a tree, and 


_ tan forward, calling out, “Help, help!” 


, 
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here was a moments silence—the dog came 
~@ wing back, and a man’s voice called out, 
Zh? who calls?” 
i I” said the fair Phyllis, almost running 
P against a tall athiletic young man, sun- 
Urnt, and in a faultless cricketing costume. 
“é, on his part, was immensely surprised to 
© a beautiful young lady, in light summer 
ston? alone at that hour in the wood, with a 
‘rm threatening to burst each moment, and 
€recoming night made it solonely. But he 
8 prompt to offer aid. 
Conn o2t can I do for you?? said he, with 
hig oo deference, for a moment removing 
Smart cap of many colors. 


& 
i WE want to get help; ny. et has | 
rai Wecannot reach home, | 


and ae her ankle. 


ingly, 


He Understood the situation in a moment. 
Will et is the nearest house where they 
“Askeq likely to have a carriage of some sort?” 

» Quickly, “I am a stranger here- 
ut if you will direct me I am entirely 
” 


® storm is coming!” said Phyllis, implor- 


our 
Yeopy is thanked him gratefully. She di- 
im how he might reach the farm- 


ee adding that he had better explain that 
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when he came near to Phyllis and her | 


Oh, Phyllis, | 


| 


¥ Sie ‘: wd 
the desired assistance was for a young lady 
staying at Colonel Bruce’s. ; 

“J will bring you some sort of vehicle as 
quickly as possible—of that be assured,” said 
the gentleman. ‘‘ Would you like my dog to 
stay with you till my return? He is a good 


| guard, KS. 


“Hector stay here, good dog!” added he, 
indicating to that intelligent animal what he 
required of him; and an instant afterward the 
two girls found themselves alone with their 
new and formidable protector. 

“Oh, Phyllis, how glad I am!” said Ettie, 
when the footsteps of Hector’s master had died — 
away. ; ¢ 

“Glad!” cried Phyllis; ‘‘I should think so! 
We were like the babes in the wood, only I 
very much question whether we should have 
got any little birds to bring us leaves as a 
covering. My comfort is, however, that my 
father and mother will certainly suppose we 
have remained at Mr, Camlyn’s, and not 
have time to be really anxious before we 
appear.” $ 

In a marvelously short space of time voices 
sounded not far off; the rumbling of wheels 
was heard, Hector jumped up in grave excite- 
ment, and then their unknown friend re- 
appeared. He vaulted over the stile, and 
hastened to fhe side of the benighted girls. 

“T hope I have not seemed too long? Mr. 
James, the farmer, very kindly got his only 
pony-carriage ready immediately. He is now 
with it inthe road. Let me help to seat you 
in it.” me 

“Thank you very much for your great kind- 
ness,” exclaimed the girls in chorus. | 

Poor Ettie winced under the necessity of 
moving, but supported by the strong arm of: 
the athletic stranger she reached to the old 
pony-carriage, a ramshackle vehicle, in. which — 
there was room only for the driver and one 
person besides. 

By this time the thunder rumbled frequently 
and threateningly, and swift lightning shot 
athwart the sky. Phyllis knew that Ettie was 
in mortal terror. 

“Please drive quickly to escape the storm!” 
said she to the farmer. 

‘* And you, miss?’ asked he. ae 

“TJ will come very quickly after you,” 
said Phyllis, ‘Pray go on!” 

“ But tis so lonesome,” remarked the farmer, 
shaking the reins. . 

“‘Of course I hope you will allow me to see 
you safe to Colonel Bruce’s gates,” said the 
gentleman in the cricketing suit, “I am 
staying at Lord Mersham’s place, and my 
name.is Wavebourne.” F : 

He had hardly ended his sentence when the 
farmer drove on, and Phyllis found herself 
alone with the courteous stranger. 


“Indeed, you are too kind! But it will 
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surely be taking you out of your way?” re- 
sponded Phyllis, 

“That signifies nothing. I think the storm 
will not do us much harm, after all!” 


They hastened on in the gathering darkness, | 


and long before they reached Colonel Bruce’s 


residence, the lightning was blinding, the | 


thunder continuous. 

‘You will just escape the worst, I hope,” 
said the gentleman, anxiously, as the rain came 
pouring down. 

“Yes; Iam at home now. You will let us 
try to make what amends we can for having 
hindered you so? Papa will drive you to Lord 
Mersham’s when the storm is over.” 

“‘T should be sorry indeed to give so much 
trouble,” returned he; “but if you will shelter 
me for a little while, shall thankfully ace-pt 
your hospitality.” 

By this time they had reached the house, 
where Ettie and the farmer were already 
housed. 

Colonel Bruce came out in haste and some 
anxiety to welcome his daughter and her com- 
panion, 

The Colonel was tall, of dignified and sol- 
dierly bearing, a little stern ot aspect; but this 
suited his erect figure and handsome tace. 

‘How can we thank you, sir?’ began he. 
“Do let us offer you a bed to-night, for I hear 
from my daughter’s friend that you are stay- 
ing at Lord Mersham’s, which is ten miles off 
and this storm will not soon be over.” 

“‘T hope I need not be so troublesome, and 
am sincerely glad to have been of use to Miss 
‘Bruce and her friend,” returned the stranger, 
frankly. 

“We van give you some dinner, at any 
rate,” said Mrs. Bruce, coming forward courte- 
ously, after she had hastily whispered to 


Phyllis to make haste to remove her wet gar- | 


ments. 


| to blow over. 


Then Colonel Bruce took their visitor to his | 


own room, and scarcely half an hour after- 
ward a small party assembled in the modest 
dining-room—to wit, the Colonel and his wife, 
Phyllisand the stranger. 

Ettie’s ankle had been bathed, and she was 
new reclining on the sofa in Mrs. Bruce’s 
dressing-room, where she must perforce dine 
alone for to-night; but she was now at ease, 
and so rejoiced to find herself safely housed, 
that she forgot her past terrors and discom- 
forts. 

“Mrs. Bruce,” said young Wavebourne, 
addressing that lady, “it is 1 who should think 
myself fortunate in having encountered your 
daughter and her friend, otherwise I sbould 
have been walking, shelterless, toward Mer- 
sham Court at this moment, and the rain is 
coming down in torrents!” ; 

** Would you have walked so far at this time 
of night?’ asked Mrs. Bruce. 
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«“Y mean to do so yet,” replied he, “when — 
the storm blows over a little.” 

But the storm gave no sign of any intention — 
The windows rattled, the 
branches of the old trees in the Colonel’s 
garden swayed and creaked, as if it had been 
November instead of August. ‘ 

Meantime Phyllis had come quietly into the 
drawing-room. She had changed her wet — 
dress for a simple thick white one, made high ~ 
to the throat, with lace frills; but never nad 
the young man, who had become their unex- 
pected guest, thought any garment so be- 
coming, and he had had ample opportunity, in — 
the course of his twenty-four summers, to make — 
mental comments on court robes as well as on 
simpler ones. 

It was past eight o’clock when the little 
party assembled in Mrs. Bruce’s dining-room; 
and long before the meal way over, young 
Wavebourne devoutly wished the storm would 
rage on, thereby permitting him an excuse for — 
accepting the Colonel’s offered hospitality for 
the night. 

If he did so, would he not see again the 
charming girl seated on the other side of the 
table? 

‘“‘ Phyllis, my dear, have some more mutton?” 
said her father. 

So her name was Phyllis! 
How well it suited her! 

The young man had seldom, if ever before, 
found himself seated at such a modest repast;. 
but never had he better enjoyed a meal. His 
exertions at a cricket match that day (a match 
ended later than he had counted on), and his — 
half-dozen miles’ walk since, had given him — 
appetite sufficient; but it was the charmof fair — 
Phyllis’s presence which made the banquet, to — 
him, so delectable. 

A neatly dressed parlor-maid waited at 
dinner, and the simple meal consisted only of 
soup, roast mutton, and fruit tart, followed by — 
a dessert.from the Colonel’s own garden.- 

A vase of flowers, tastefully arranged by the 
hands of the fair Phyllis herself, stood in the 
center of the table; and involuntarily Wave- 
bourne contrasted this simple elegance with 
the luxury he had seen displayed in his father’s — 
house, and in the house of his friends and 
acquaintances, every day of his life, 

The dessert was still on the table when # 
laugh and a boy’s voice was followed by th? 
entrance af one of Phyllis’s school-boy brothers, 
with a young sister of that fair damsel. 

The guest at once attempted to make friend’ 
with the boy, and not unsuccessfully. Th? 
latter’s chief aim in life, at present, was to be 
come an expert cricketer, so they fraterni 
at once, 

‘<T mean to play a good deal at school this’ 
autumn. I am to go to school in a week, 


How appropriate! 
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Said the boy, confidentially, at the end of the | 
rst five minutes. pm, 
“And to what academy are you to go?’ 

asked young Wavebourne. 
, ‘‘To Doctor Crawley’s, at Hillside,” said the 
oy. ra . 
“Doctor Crawley’s!” exclaimed their new 
acquaintance. “‘ What! near Morleyvale?” 
“Yes; he lives two miles from Morleyvale, 
& great place belonging to the Marquis De 
_Vayle.” 
“Very good! Then ‘you shall do something 
besides play cricket all the autumn, for you 
come over and visit me, I hope? My 
father will be very glad to see you, and we 
Ow Doctor Crawley quite well.” 
“Oh, thank you!” returned Bertie Bruce, 


_. delighted, but not in the least enlightened as to 


Who his new acquaintance was. “But how 

li I see you? Where do you live?” 
“At Morleyvale,” was the answer. 
And not till that moment did any of them 

_ Fecognize that they were speaking to the young 

®ir of the proud Marquis, whose ample 

Possessions were a constant theme of conversa- 

tion in the neighborhood. 

«Colonel Bruce smiled as he remarked, 
ardon a blunder on our part. I think we 
ve all been mistaking your lordship for a | 

hain of yours, Mr, Wavebourne, of Conibe- 
il Park.” It is very kind of you to ask my 

°Y to go and see Morleyvale.” 

T think that, even at this early stage of 

“ir acquaintance, Phyllis experienced a sort | 

Pang when she found that the handsome 

Yoting fellow who had come to their assistance 

title, W00d was separated from her by all the 

La and dignities inseparable from the heir of 
td De Vayle. Had he been plain Mr. 
avebourne, he would have been more on her 
0 level, 

li t Phyllis, thoagh she suddenly felt that he 

ey mM a world removed from hers, did not 

haa means reason consciously in this man- 


of 


20 Bey. rose from the table, and went up to 
bea ttie, who was tired, and wished to go to 
dieos, hen she re-entered the drawing-room 
cha, W minutes later, Lord Wavebourne was 
toning to her mother, and Bertie was lis- 
dont? young girl took her embroidery, and sat 
ahd in silence—a silence his lordship soon 


« os . 
aan sing, Miss Bruce, I am sure?” said he, 

< .& at the open piano where some music 
bi Scattered about. 
Noth ” she said, with a smile; ‘‘but it is my 
mor We like to listen to.” 
Might” naturally, he asked Mrs. Bruce if he 
and t Venture to beg her to sing something; | 
D 
4 » Provided her husband would consent 


- 
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to join her in a duet, the evening terminated 
with an improvised concert. For all the 
Bruces were gifted with fine voices; and after 
the Colonel and his wife had sung two or three 
times, Phyllis took her turn, and then it was 


' found that Lord Wavebourne could also bear 


his part creditably in the entertainment; and 
Phyllis forgot entirely that he was the Earl of 
Wavebourne, or that he had anything to do 
with Morleyvale, he was so charming, s) unas- 
suming, and so clever. * 

And when the little party separated for the 
night, and Phyllis was alone in her tiny cham- 
ber, her thoughts still dwelt on the incidents 
of the evening. She did not ask herself why 
it had passed so pleasantly. She was only 
conscious that it had been very pleasant in- 
deed. 

What an unlooked-for termination to their 
misadventure in the wood! Again she saw 
herself running forward, calling “ Help!” and 
the great, brown, majestic head of Hector 
reappearing. 

Hector! The remembrance of him made her 
start up. Had cook left the dog any water? 
Had she given him a mat to sleep on in the 
kitchen, where, it had been arranged, he was 


_ to pass the night? 


She would run down-stairs softly and see, 
for she had not yet been ten minutes in her 
room; and even if cook was gone to bed, her 
father would probably be below, for he always 
was late, 

So, with light footfall, Phyllis tripped down- 
stairs. Tick-tock, tick-tock, tick, tick, tick, 
tick-tock went the great clock in the hall. No 
other sound broke the stil) ness. 

Miss Bruce sped on through a swing-door, 
and was soon in the kitchen. Hector, who 
seemed to understand that he was in this 
strange place on an unexpected visit, looked up 
at the young girl with his large, intelligent 
eyes as she entered. 

When she approached him, saying, ‘‘Good — 
Hector, have they left you no water to drink— 
nothing to sleep on?’ be rose and wagged his 
fine tail gratefully. And when she hastened to 
bring a basin of water, and fetched a soft mat 
from the passage, Hector wagged his tail much 
more, for he had a fine feeling as well as a fine 
tail 


“And now you shall have a biscuit or two, 
good dog,” said Phyllis; and in a huge cup- 
board found what she wanted. 

Now, just as she was in the act of giving 
Hector the third biscuit, and was about to bid 
him a friendly good-night, voices smote her 
ear—those of her father and their visitor. 

“This way, then. I know your dog has 
been placed in the kitchen,” said her father. 
“Tf your lordship won’t mind coming there, 


» Teplying that she would do so with | you'll see him.” 


And then Lord Wavebourne made answer, 


_ sure!” 


‘chasing each other round the neatly-kept gar- 
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“If you'll let me go there T shall be much | 
obliged, as I always bid my dog good: night.” 

“Here we are! Oh, one of the servants,” 
still up, I hear!” 

But it was not ‘ one of the servants;” it was 
Phyllis, as we have seen. 

“Papa,” said she, coming forward with a 
blush, “‘T was sure cook would not leave water 
for the dog, and so—” 

“ And so you came yourself to see he had it, 
How very kind!” interrpted Lord Wave- | 
bourne, looking admiringly at Miss Bruce. 

Her father laughed. 

“My daughter has a weakness for all ani- 
mals. I might have known your dog would not 
be forgotten. Good-night, my dear,” said he, | 
turning to her; “‘and get to sleep as quicly as | 
possible, for it is midnight.” 

“Good-night,” said his young lordship, ven- 
turing to hold out his hand—venturing, too, a 
slight pressure on the fair Phyllis’s delicate 
fingers, 

And then she disappeared, half vexed to 
have been discovered, but when she found her- 
self in her room once more, again fell to 
musing. 

The clock in the hall striking the half-hour 
after midnight roused her, and she started up, 
saying to herself, “‘ How very silly I am, to bu 


Another half-hour, and deepest slumber 
sealed the eyes of the innocent girl. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE MORNING AFTER, 

Tue storm had quite cleared off when morn. 
ing returned. The roses in Colonel Bruce’s 
garden raised their dewy petals to the sun, the 
verbenas and geraniums glowed rich in the 
warm light of day. <A thrush was singing at 
the top of its sweet voice in the old copper 
beech on the lawn. Lord Wavebourne threw } 
open his window and beheld the smiling | 
scene, { 

He beheld. something else, too—a group of | 
happy children out of doors before breakfast, 


den walks. Next he heard some words which 
attracted his attention, and caused him to con- 
tinue his gaze from the window. 
ine Phyllis, come-out! We want you, Phyl- 

I } 

_‘* Hush!” said a sweet voice in response, ‘¥ 

am coming.” 

His lordship now watched with still more 
interest the little group in the flower-garden. 

A moment or two later Phyllis herself joined 
them, She wore a fresh print robe, looped up 


daintily. No ornaments of anykind. Nothing 


could be more simple than her attire; and yet 
how enchantingly beautiful she was! The 


| ticularly,” replied Hector’s master, 


| dull,” 


children rushed to meet her, and she stooped to 
kiss her little sisters. ‘3 
As he watched, unseen, other thoughts than 
those of admiration of her beauty came into 
the young lord’s mind, There rose before him 
the picture of another girl of Phyllis’s age--& 
girl who had every adjunct which wealth could 
bestow; but she had never looked as this girl 
looked, in her print dress, in the morning — 
sunshine. aa 
Why did he compare them now? Why? 


| Because he was fully aware that he was ea’ 


pected by his father and his own family 
select that other girl as his bride, as she had 
all the acquirements a girl should have who 
allies herself with the heir to a marquisate, 

He looked once more at Phyllis’s print robe, — 
and remembered the elaborate toilet which the 
favored heiress would wear should she be stay 
ing under the same roof with him, and was 
ungrateful enough to prefer the print dress to 
the elaborate one. 

“Lady Laura is not accustomed to be out of 
doors at this hour,” was his next mental com- 
ment; after which it rushed into his mind that: 
probably the breakfast hour in Mrs, Bruce’s 
house was considerably earlier than the break- 
fast hour at Morleyvale, and completed his 
toilet in all baste. 

Hector, meantime, had made himself much 
at home with the children of his host, and wa4 
now sedately carrying in his great mouth little 
Alick’s straw hat, to the immediate delight ct 
that small child of tive years old. 

And now Lord Wavebourne hastened to joi“ 
the group in the garden—the group in the 
midst of which stood Phyllis. ; 

She smiled as she bowed her morning greet 
ing, unembarrassed, and, oh! how fair! Lady 
Laura, who was styled a beauty, had never 
looked so lovely. 4 

“My dog will want to stay here,” said ‘his 
lordship. 

“Yes; leave him—oh, do leave him!” cried 
little Alick, ‘‘ Phyllis will take eare of bim—_ 
won’t you, Phyllis?” 

‘Hector would not really like to stay with 
us, Alick,” smiled she. “Of course, he lov 
his home best.” _~ 

**¥ don’t think he cares for Morleyvale pat 
“He has 
no young companions there; and when I 
off on visits or abroad, I suspect Hector i8 


“Oh, then,” cried the children, in chorus 
*“‘séhd him to us when you're away! W® 
won’t let him get dull; we’ll play with him al 
day long!” g 

“Happy Hector! I wish I really could ac 
cept for him your kind offer. He would be: 
very fortunate dog. But that can’t be, alas 
And you’d get tired of him, perhaps. Who’ 
feed him?” be 


~ 


_ 


ee ee c Shad, 
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“Phyllis!” cried little Alick, seizing her 
ae “Phyllis always does everything for 


She laughed as the young man glanced at 
ler with increasing admiration. 

a “Y’m going in to breakfast,” said Phyllis, 
‘for I see mamma beckoning me from the 
dining-room. But may I give Hector some 

, as I suspect he is quite ready for 
food” 

“Hector and I are both equally obliged for 
‘uch kindness,” replied his lordship. 

“Come, Hector!” cried Phyllis. 

‘We'll all come to see him fed!” cried the 
delighted children. 

“Let me petition to come also,” pleaded his 
lordship, 

“But we are going round through the kitch- 
€n into the back yard,” said Phyllis, a little 
embarrassed. 

“You are aware that I have already made 
acquaintance with the kitchen,” smiled his 
lordship, “Do you give me permission to 
follow you?” 

And thus it happened that the heir of all the 
vast property called the Morleyvale estate 
followed Phyllis into the kitchen, much to 
©0k’s consternation, since that worthy domes- 
tie was just broiling some ham for the family 

Teakfast, 

On through the kitchen to the back yard 
we his lordship, the delighted children, and 
‘he noble Hector. 

Phyllis disappeared for a moment to fetch a 
Porringer of milk, some biscuits, bread and a 

Ce bone, 

Ah! how unconscious was Phyllis, as she 
fooped to offer the fare to Hector, that Hec- 
hi 8 master was asking himself for the first 
ime, “Why should I be expected to marry 

y Laura?’ 
"Wie what possible connection could there be 
ki ween this question and the sight of Phyllis 
ving Hector his breakfast? 
hs newed entreaties from little Alick, ‘‘ That 
i Would let them take care of Hector next 
te he went away,” roused his lordship to the 
eos Of the moment. 


you know how far off I and Hector | 


ed asked he. ‘“ We live thirty miles away, 
thay Now, how could I send so far every 
Seg I went away?” 

boy | BYHis could fetch him,” pleaded the little 
the here Phyllis decided that they must 
porn elves go to breakfast, and Alick’s im- 
Mp es concerning Hector were inter- 


wee they entered the small breakfast-room, 
and ® cheerful by smiling faces, fresh flowers, 
rep & simple meal daintily laid out, Phyllis 

Sd a sigh. She was thinking that it was 


| 


‘ 


a pity that, after this breakfast, she would 
probably never see Lord Wavebourne again. 

** And he is so nice!’ added she, mentally, 
But the next moment she smiled, and was 
assisting her mother at the morning meal, 

At its conclusion Lord Wayebourne ap- 
proached Mrs. Bruce, ‘I cannot sufficiently 


thank you and Colonel Bruce for your most 
| kind hospitality,” said he. 


“Tt is with great 
regret that I make my adieux.” 

‘But we think that it is we who are obliged 
for your lordship’s kindness,” returned Mrs. 
Bruce, courteously. ‘‘But for that, my 
daughter and her friend would have been 
exposed to that terrible storm.” 

It had been settled that Colonel Bruce should 
drive his guest five miles on his way to Lord 
Mersham’s; and so, after a little further ex- 
change of courteous leave-taking, Lord Wave- 
bourne turned his back on the pleasant dwelling 
where Pyllis lived—but not before he had re- 
newed his invitation to Bertie Bruce, and not 
before he had said adiou (with something of 
tenderness in his tone) to the fair Phyllis. 

And Phyllis herself gave another little sigh 
as he drove away with her father, 


Would that sigh have changed into a smile _ 


if she had fullowed his lordship on his road, 

after he had parted with her father? For as 

the young scion of nobility went on his way 

by flowery paths and green hedge-rows, he 

continually whistled or sung this refrain: 
“Phyllis is my only joy!’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
MR. MOSS UNBOSOMS HIMSELF TO HIS FRIEND. 

AND now that you know how Phyllis and 
Graham made each other’s acquaintance, I 
hope you will not feel ready to blame her for 
dreaming of one whom she met but twice 
before the night of Lady Lorton’s ball. 

Let us leave her to her sweet dreams (for we 
need grudge her no moment of her brief joy), 
and follow the gentleman whom we left awhile 
ago jogging in his one-horse fly through the 
dusk of evening. 

When another couple of miles of country 
road had been got through, the fly pulled up 
at a neat residence embosomed in trees. The 
driver rung at the gate, and even before the 
bell had ceased its jangle another middle- 
aged gentleman appeared, followed by a neat 
woman-servant, ; 

“Here you are at last! Safe and sound, I 
trust!” exclaimed the welcoming host. “You 
must have missed your train, and had to drive 
nine miles in consequence.” 

“That is just what happened,” said our 
friend, descending from the fly. “I’m vexed 
to have kept you up, and lost this evening, 
which should 
ciety.” 


have been passed in your so- 


— 
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“Never mind keeping me up! This way! 
Driver, go round and have some supper.” 

Then the two gentlemen walked into the 
house together, and we will accompany them. 

‘¢ Think of my having been here three years, 


' and that this is the first time you have man- 


aged to come to see your old friend!” ex- | 
claimed the host, leading his guest into acom- | 


fortable study, where cold chicken, wine, and 


_other good things were daintily spread out in 


anticipation of the expected traveler. ‘‘ Well, 
now that you have come into our neighbor- 
hood for a month, we must meet often.” 

“Tt was the pleasure I promised myself 
from being able to ride over and see such a 
good friend. as you, Stourby, that made me 
consent to take the rector’s duty at Moor-ridge 
while he went abroad; otherwise, I should 
have gone abroad too. Ah! it is delightful to 
find myself here at last!” 

The two old friends clasped hands warmly, 
and- then began a string of kind inquiries 
about mutual absent friends; after which, as 
they placed themselves at table, Mr. Moss, our 
traveler, asked, ‘‘How far are you from Mor- 
leyvale, Stourby?’ 

“How far? Not more than three miles, I 
shall invade you at all hours,” said Mr. Stourby, 
regarding his friend with pleasure beaming in 
his face, 

But, as he gazed, his look of satisfaction 
changed to one of anxiety. 


“ You are not well, Moss, surely! I’m quite 


With Morleyvale?” exclaimed Mr. Stourby, 
in astonishment. 

“Even so. I might as well tell you at 
once, though we need not decide to-night what 
had best be done. You remember that my 
father, like myself, was a clergyman?” 

Mr. Stourby nodded. i 

‘* And when I was about eighteen -he held @ 
curacy in a country village, an out-of-the-way 
place, where a wedding or a funeral was 
counted an event of consequence, One day J, 
who was a lad at home for holidays, heard 


| there was to be a wedding in the village 


church, and went in to see it for want of 
something better todo. My father officiated, 


| and I remember, as if it were but yesterday, . 


the looks of the bride and bridegroom, I re- 
call the names, the rustic beauty of the girl, — 
the imposing-looking bridegroom, and that 
after the wedding was over my father re- 
marked on the evident difference of station in 


_ the couple whom he had just joined together. — 
‘The man is a gentleman, and educated,’ ho — 


said; ‘while the bride could not write her own 
naine. However, they are married now, and © 
the rest is no business of mine.’” | 
“Well?” interrogated Mr. Stourby. 
“Well, the matter was not finished for me, — 
though I was only an innocent spectator, and 
had nothing whatever to do with any of the 


| people concerned.” 


concerned to find you looking so unlike your- | 


self. When we met in London a few weeks 
ago you were the picture of health, and now 
you seem ill—quite out of sorts!” 

“Tm netill, Stourby; ’'m worried! There! 
Thad not meant to say a word of my trouble 
to-night, but it seems I carry it in my face.” 

‘You do, indeed! But tell me what it is 
that weighs on you, and if a true friend can 
help you—” 


““You can,” interrupted the other, ‘‘ with 
_ your advice.” 


“With more than that, if necessary,” said 
Stourby. 

“No one can help me except by advice in 
this particular matter,” returned Mr. Moss. 
“But only imagine that I mistook Lorton 


Court for Morleyvale in driving from Otley 


Station! ‘You had said the two places were 
nearly equi-distant from your house, but it 
appears that I could not have passed Morley- 
vale, from what the driver told me.” 

‘ “No; you passed Lady Lorton’s, where 
there isa great entertainment to-night. But 
never mind Morleyvale just now; tell me of 
yourself, and of what concerns you. — This 
trouble that has so changed you—” 

_“That trouble, Stourby, is connected with 


. Morleyvale,” 


| ped. 


“How strange!” exclaimed Mr. Stourby. — 
‘But who was the bridegroom?” 

“Ab! that I am coming“to!” He sunk his 
voice, and looked cautiously round ere he re- | 
“It is only lately that I have known — 
who was the bridegroom that day. He was 
no other than theman who now owns Morley- 
vayle—the Marquis De Vayle!” — 

““Tmpossible!” ejaculated Mr. Stourby. ‘ 

‘Unfortunately, it is so,” replied Mr. Moss, 
sadly. 

‘“‘ But what have you to do with it?’ cried 
his friend. *% 

“That you will see presently.” 

“But—but,” stammered Mr. Stourby, ‘‘ther@ 
is the present Marchioness De Vayle living; 
and her sons and daughters. Surely there 
must be some mistake?’ } 

“‘T wish I could think it possible!” inter- 
rupted Mr. Moss, sighing wearily. ‘‘The fact 
of the matter is, Stourby, I am in this position. 
I have discovered this secret. Am I to be — 
silent and let others suffer wrong from th? 
wish to spare my own feelings and the dread 
of inflicting agony on those who now believ? 
themselves to be the wife and lawful ieirs of 
the Marquis? It is this which haunts me nigh? 
and day—this which I am brooding over coD- 
tinually. How dreadful to be the man wh? 
says to a lady, high-born and holding 8? 
honored position, ‘You are not actually thé 


bs ar 


| 
. 


wife of the Marquis De Vayle; your son is not 


the heir to the marquisate, nor to the property 
which goes with it! Think of it!” 

“Dreadful! It is horrible!” exclaimed Mr. 
Stourby. ‘And I know the young gentleman 
who is supposed to be the heir! Such a pleas- 
ant fellow he is: and his sisters are refined, 
delicate girls! How heart-breaking for them 
if this story be true! Is the first wife living, 
then?” 

“No. But I fear itis incontestable that she 
died six months after the Marquis was united 
to his present wife. Consequently that mar- 
riage was no marriage!” 

There was a momentary silence. 

_ “Consider how this matter weighs upon 

me,” resumed Mr. Moss. ‘It will be my duty 
to go and say to Lord De Vayle, ‘ Your son, 
supposed to be the Earlof Wavebourne, has no 
right to that title. You must recognize 
another heir; and that heir a distant cousin, 
known to be a spendthrift, with a large 
family.’ Is not this sufficient to make me look 
ill and miserable?” 

Mr. Stourby pressed his friend’s hand in 
silent sympathy. 


“To-make the matter. worse (if worse it | 
could be), there is a rumor that young Wave- 
bourne is about to marry Lady Laura Dorcie, | 


so that such a stroke will fall with tenfold 
_heavincss on him. He will find himself name- 

less, where he believed himself possessed of an 

oid and honored name, without the legal right 

to claim a penny of the thousands which he 

had thought his own.” 

. “Terrible, indeed!” exclaimed Mr. Stourby. 

““Yos; so terrible, that I sometimes ask my- 
self whether it would not be better to let things 
rest, undisturbed; and then I shudder at the 
cowardice which makes me shrink from the 
task which it is my duty to fulfill.” 

“You must give me some details of this 
story. How and when did you discover it?” 
asked Mr. Stourby. 

“When? A short time since, only. How? 
You shall hear. You are aware that the 
parish of which I am vicar is a scattered one. 
Now, an old couple who had lived for years in 
an outlying cottage there have lately died, 
leaving a granddaughter, who had attended on 
them in their last illness, in possession of the 
Poor furniture and effects. 

“This girl, Lucy Fane, is a good-hearted 
Young woman, but so uneducated that she can 
write her own name, nor can she read 
Writing with ease.” 
___ “Now itchanced that, on the very day of her 
_ &Yrandparents’ funeral, the poor girl slipped 
down-stairs and broke her leg; and as the 
 ottage had to be given up to other tenants, 
_ She entreated me to look over certain packets 
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**T carried these off, then, by her wish, to 
look them through at my leisure; and amid a 
mass of old letters and. rubbish, opened some 
papers sewn up with great care in oil-silk. 
Judge of my surprise at finding among them 
the marriage certificate of the couple whose 
wedding I had been present at so long ago, 
when my own father performed the ceremony, | 
But that did not at once enlighten me. ~ ; 


“ Going on with my search, I opened another ot 


paper, the certificate of the death of Mary 
Wavebourne, the very bride whose marriage 
certificate I had just opened. i 

“Now the date of the latter certificate 
makes the death of the first wife six months 
after the marriage of the present Marchioness 
De Vayle, Lord Wavebourne’s mother.” 

“Yes; but, my friend,” interrupted Mr. 
Stourby, “how is the person in question 
proved to have been identical with the first 
wife of Lord De Vayle?” 

“That I will now try to make clear. I went — 
immediately to Lucy Fane, the granddaughter, . 
and questioned her, asking first, ‘Did she | 
know any thing about the papers sewn up i 
oil-silk? ‘ 

“<All that’s there belonged to grandfather 
and grandmother,’ she answered. ‘My poor 
Aunt Mary, who died, left them; she had mar- 
ried some one a bit above us all, though they 
never hardly saw him. But they knew he was 
well off, ’cos he allowed Aunt Mary plenty to 
live on, I’ve heard tell, after they were separa- 
ted. For the marriage turned out unhappy, and 
Aunt Mary left her husband, and came home 
to her father an’ mother, I won’t say as it 
wasn’t aunt’s fault, for she would often take a 
glass too much, and that drove him to wish 
they was separated. And you see, sir, aunt 
didn’t really care for him—she cared for his 
money; and married him for that, though she’d 
have liked, a great deal better, to have had 
Jim White, the shoemaker. And so, what with 
this and the drinking, they separated; Lut 
still her husband allowed her enough and 
plenty to live on. I’ve heard grandmother fell 
how she died just afore I was born; and her 
baby, too, And she’s buried in the church- 
yard here. Grandfather had on’y just come to 
live here when it happened.’ 

‘‘T said no more to the girl at this time,” 
continued the clergyman, “but my curiosity 
was awakened, and (unhappily for myself and 
others) I set about finding out who the Mr, 
James Graham Wavebourne, who had married 
Lucy’s aunt, might be. ° 

«“ And the very next evening, as I was turn- 
ing over the leaves of a Peerage to search for 
an address I wanted, what should I light on by 
chance but the name ‘James Graham Wave- 
bourne, Marquis De Vayle.’ I was startled, 
but said to myself that it was impossible that 


> (Seed Papers, it being such a task to her to de- 
a Cipher them,” | 
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he could be the man who had married Mary 


Fane so many years ago. 

“<¢That man came from a place called | 
Havensham,’ I repeated to myself, referring to 
the marriage certificate. Well, I could not | 
rest without writing to the postmaster of that 
village to inquire if he could find out for me 
whether'a Mr. James Graham Wavebourne 
had been living in the parish of Havensham at 
that time; and if so, whether it was known 
what had become of him, or if he were still 
' living there. My letter brought an almost im- 
mediate reply. Mr. James Graham Wave- | 
bourne, the son of the Hon. Graham Wave- 
bourne (now deceased) had been living at 
Havensham at the time mentioned, but had 
since succeeded to the Marquisate of De Vayle. | 
As no other person of the same name had ever 
been resident in Havensham, that nobleman 
must be the person I inquired about, wrote the 
postmaster, 

“This answer made me feel certain that my 
father had performed the marriage ceremony | 
between the present Marquis and a person quite 
out of his own rank in life. I had, besides, a 
vivid remembrance of the gentlemanly bearing 
so unmistakable in the bridegroom, and the un- 
cultured air of the bride. 

“Curiosity, coupled with an uneasy feeling 
_ that I ought to find out more, led me to go on 

making other inquiries, but not in such a man- 
ner as to raise suspicions of the truth in the 
mind of Lucy Fane, or that of any other | 
person, 

“T went to see the girl again, and asked her 
if she or her parents had every known any of 
the relatives of the man who had married 
her aunt so long since. ‘La, sir!’ she said, 
‘we never so much as saw him—let alone his 
relations, All we knew was that he seemed 
well off, and aunt always said he was, and that 
he didn’t work for his living. When she died 
he wrote to grandfather, but none of us didn’t 
hear no more of him after that, nor never 
shall, [’ll be bound. He didn’t care for none 
of us; and he may be dead, and buried, too, by 

_ this time, young as he was then!” 

“ © Of course,’ said I; ‘for it is a long while 
ago. Still, if he is alive, he would be a near 
connection of yours, Lucy, though no actual 
relation.’ | 

““*What would be the use if he was? said 
the girl, ‘I could not make him give me any 
of his money, and I shouldn’t like to ask him, 
But he wrote now and agen to poor aunt from 

- London, that I know;’ 

‘*¢ And where are those letters, Lucy? Are 
they among the papers you have given me to | 
look over? | 

‘“‘<There, or nowhere, sir,’ she replied. ‘I | 
put all the papers together.’ 

Well, I went home and continued my task 
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of reading these papers, and sure enough I did 
find three signed ‘J. Graham W.,’ and merely 
dated from London. They were not very lov- 
ing letters—indeed, they were full of reproach- 
es, and asked how she could expect him to 


' take her among his friends while she disgraced 


him and herself by drinking. He went on to 
swear that he would not introduce her to his 
relations as his wife till she had remained tem- 


perate for a whole year, and that if she did not | 


speedily lay aside her drinking habits he would 
never see her again.” 

Mr. Stourby, who had been listening with 
keen attention all this time, now eagerly asked 
his friend what use he bad made of these 
letters. 

“Well, you are aware that I had agreed to 
take the clerical duty at Moor-ridge, so that I 


was then in communication with the clergyman . 


of the parish in which Morleyvale is situated. 
Thus it was not difficult for me to ask if one of 
the envelopes was addressed in the Marquis’s 
handwriting. Mind you, I gave no hint of 


| why I made the inquiry. The answer I re- 


ceived was that certainly the writing, though 
somewhat faded, was that of the Marquis De 
Vayle. Now, after putting together the evi- 
dence I had collected, you will understand that 
the next question which suggested itself to me 
was—” " 


‘What had become of the first wifet—or, _ 


rather, when did she die?” interrupted Mr, 
Stourby. 

‘Yes, that question haunted m>.” replied 
Mr. Moss. 

Before he could add more, there came a tap 
at the door, and the woman-servant entered. 

“Tf you please, sir, it’s nigh upon two.o’clock 
in the morning,” said she; ‘‘and shall I clear 
away supper?” : 

“Two o’clock!” exclaimed both gentlemen, 
rising in surprise. ‘‘ Ill finish my story in the 
morning, then,” said Mr, Moss, as he followed 
his friend up-stairs, 


CHAPTER V. 
A DECISION. 

THE morning, which awakened alike the fair 
Phyllis, the unconscious Graham, his proud fa- 
ther, and Mr. Stourby and his friend, to the 
duties and pleasures of a new day, brought, 


| among other letters carried into the breakfast- 
room of Mr. Stourby’s neat parsonage, a large, 


square-shaped coronet-stamped epistle, ad- 
dressed to the Rev. Septimus Stourby. 

‘It is from the Marquis bimself !” cried the 
latter gentleman, as he broke the seal.. ‘* Look 
at the handwriting.” 


Mr. Moss took the letter, and examined it 


with minute attention, but nothing particular 
could be said concerning their last night’s con- 
versation, as at that moment Mrs. Stourby 


. 
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was preparing breakfast, and two of her 
daughters were also present. 

“‘T suppose his lordship writes to give us his 
yearly subscription to the schools,” remarked 
the lady. ‘That is generally the object of bis 
communications to you. He does not other- 
wise often favor us with letters.” : 

“Nor do we care that he should do so,” re- 
plied her husband. “We are not in his own 
parish, you know, so that itis an act of puro 
generosity on his part to send any subscription 
at all for our schools here.” 

“Generosity! Rich as he is, he ought to be 
glad to give!” cried Mrs. Stourby. 

“ “Ready to give, and glad to distribute,’ is 
not always the rule with your millionaires,” 
remarked her husband. ‘So let us be con- 


‘tented, my dear, and let us see what he has 
“Sent us,” 


“Five guineas, I suppose, as usual,” said 
Mrs. Stourby. 

“No; he has gent nothing for thé school, but 
Something for ourselves, He has sent us an 
invitation to dinner!” remarked her husband. 

“To dinner!” cried Mrs. Stourby, half 
pleased and half aggrieved that these invita- 
tions from the great house inhabited by the 
dominating Marquis came so seldom to the 
modest inmates of the Parsonage. 

“We have to thank our friend Moss for the 
“rmgg of this occasion,” continued Mr. Stour- 

v. 

“Me!” exclaimed Mr. Moss. 

“Yes; our invitation is given evidently on 
your account. There are cards for us all from 
her ladyship. You see, both the Marquis and 

rchioness must needs be civil to the clergy- 
man of their own parish, and you, Moss, are 
replacing him in his absence. The Marquis 
heard you were to stay here en route for Moor- 
ridge, and wishing, no doubt, to make himself 
agreeable to you, includes us in the invitation 
which he sends you toa dinner-party.” 

“How can I possibly accept it?’ cried Mr. 
Moss, much to Mrs. Stourby’s surprise. 

“But will it not beawkward to begin by re- 

Using a civility, since you must stand in the 
rector’s place for a month to come?” said her 
band. = 

“Oh, I am sure it will, on the whole, be 
better to accept,” added the lady, who remem- 
bered that her new silk dress had not yet been 
Worn, and that this would be a good oppor- 

ity for displaying it. 

So, after some discussion, the invitation to 

er was accepted, though with immense re- 
luctance on the part of Mr. Moss. He re- 
flected, however, that he would now be enabled 


Satisfy himself the sooner of the identity of | 


the Marquis with the man who had married 
ry Fane, 

i Breakfast over, our two friends went out 

tuto the quiet garden of the Parsonage, and 


there, with the early autumn sunshine lying all 
| about them, and out of danger from listeners, 
Mr. Moss continued his story of the previous 
evening. 


may well make you unhappy,” said Stourby. 
‘¢ But can you be really and positively certain 
that the Marquis married his second wife be- 
fore the first one was dead?” 


death of Mary Fane among those papers, and 
the date makes it but too clear to me that she 
was still alive when the Marquis went through 
he marriage ceremony for the second time.” 
‘¢The lady who is recognized by every one 
as the Marchioness De Vayle comes of a noble 
house. She is the daughter of a duke. Her 


practice a deception on her?” ¢ 

‘¢ No; he may never have intended to practice 
a deception on anybody; he was separated 
from the other wife, of whom he was heartily 
ashamed; had never allowed her to guess his 
real position in life, and perhaps had heard 
she was dead. At any rate, he married his 


misery it may be my painful lot to bring on 
her.” , = 


Mr. Stourby. is 
'“ Yes; a betting man, with fast daughters 
and needy sons. Still, if they are the legal 
heirs, what right have I to be silent? I should 
be conniving to cheat these people of what 
otherwise would be theirs!” And poor Mr. 
Moss half groaned. 
“But let us revert to the certificate of death 
you found among those papers. Is it possible 
that you could have madea mistake? Have 


riage took place, and compared the exact date 
with the date of the first wife’s death?” asked 
Mr. Stourby. 

““My dear fellow, I have done nothing but 
compare it! The dates are burnt into my 
memory. Thesecond marriage of the Marquis 
took place six months before the date on the 
certificate of death of the first wife.” 


Lucy Fane?” 

“Minutely; till she wondered at what I 
was driving. She only remembers the death 
and funeral being alluded to by her grand- 
parents occasionally. The facts seem incon- 
testable. The question now before me is 
What ought I to do?’ 

Mr. Stourby did not reply to his friend’s 
last sentence. The two were walking up and 
down the level greensward in the peaceful 
garden, the old trees overhead just moving 
their branches in the gentle wind. About 
them lay the cheery sunlight, touching the 


“That which has come to your knowledge 


“‘T found, I tell you, the certificate of the 


supposed husband could not have intended to | 


present wife, and I sicken at the idea of the 


“Do you know who would inherit should tha 
Marquis’s present heir be dispossessed?” asked 


you clearly ascertained when the second mar-- 


“And you have already questioned the girl, » 
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many-colored flowers with deeper tints of 
beauty. 

Mrs. Stourby, glancing from her sitting- 
room window, envied them their leisure and 
enjoyment, without wishing to disturb it. 

“How I should enjoy an idle morning,” 


thought she, ‘‘ without the thousand cares of 0 ‘ , 
| clothed with extraordinary beauty, 


the house to attend to!” And then she consci- 
entiously fastened her eyes on the account- 
- book in her hand, after mental calculations as 
to whether she should have time to go into the 
village to comfort a bedridden old woman as 
well as she might, order her own and the ser- 
vants’ diuners, cut out her daughter Florry’s 
dress (which was to be made at home), and 
give out from the store-closet the necessary 
articles for household consumption; all before 
the mid-day meal, which was fixed punctually 
for one o’clock. 

Mrs. Stourby gave one gentle sigh, and one 
more glance at her husband and his friend 
still promenading slowly up and down in the 
pleasant garden. “It is a pleasure to see 
them so happy,” thought she, turning away 
resolutely. 

She need not have envied them. 
time they had paced up and down in silence, 
and Mr. Stourby had given no answer to his 
friend’s embarrassing question, ‘‘ What ought 
I to do?” 

“You have asked me a hard thing, Moss, ’ 
replied he, at length; ‘‘and it is a hard thing 
which you have to do; but in your place— ” 

_ He paused. 

“ Well?” interrogated Mr. Moss, 

“Tn your place I should wait till this dinner 
to see the Marquis, and make sure whether he 


is undoubtedly the same man yon saw married — 


s0 Many years ago by your father. For it is 
just possible you may find him so anlike, so 


much shorter or taller, or generally dissimilar, | 
as to make it pretty: sure that he is not the. 


man, after all. But supposing that you do 
not recognize any similarity, then seek an 
interview with the Marquis, and tell him the 
truth in private between ‘yourselves—that 
would help to clear up many difficulties. After 
those steps, you will know what next to do,” 

Mr. Moss drew a deep breath. 

“Oh, Stourby,” cried he, “you cannot 
imagine what a relief to me is the bare sug- 
gestion that there may yet bea mistake! Yes; 
I will go to dinner at Morleyvale. Lord De 
Vayle little dreams of what issues to him and 
his hang on that invitation! And now let us 
talk of something else, for I brood on this 
troublous affair continually, and it is wearing 

“me down in mind and body.” 

And then the two friends fell gradually into 
talk on more pleasant themes; and with their 
eyes turned from.that which hung over one of 
them, they could see the gentle beauty in the 
peaceful garden, and something of the sunlight 


All this 4 : 
Ivy, and the outline of a grand old building, 


‘fully. . Your mother told me so.” 


_he had never seen any girl so bewitchingly 


penetrated even the disturbed mind of por 
Mr. Moss. 


CHAPTER VI. 

A LOVE-SCENE. 4 

THERE is a dell in the grounds of Lorton | 
Court; a dip between two hills, which is 


Wild roses and honeysuckle in profusion — 
fling down their perfumed branches over this — 
romantic spot, and star the greenery amid — 
which they cluster with their pale pink and 
richly cream-tinted flowers. 

Here, too, the ivy runs riot over the moss- — 
covered sward; the very bushes and the trees 
overhead seem to shape themselves more pic- 
turesquely than do trees and bushes ordinarily. 
On sunny days it is here that all the birds of 
the wood tune their songs; and the quiet is so, 
profound, an intruding foot comes this way so 
seldom, that their melody is rarely disturbed — 
by the voiees of men. \ 

But yet this glimpse of Paradise is not too 
lonely, for just in the most enchanting part of 
the dell the over-arching branches part grace- 
fully, to disclose two gray towers, mantled in 


enlivened by long windows, glancing back the 


_ red rays of the afternoon sun. 


There are peeps of gay flowers here and ~ 
there; the glint, too, of a dancing streamlet, 
winding its silver thread amid green pastures. ] 
Altogether, this is such a beautiful retreat that 


| artists love to visit it, and Lady Lorton never 


fails to take her visitors to the Dell if they 
have any feeling for the picturesque, 

And she it was who said to Phyllis, the 
morning after her dance, ‘‘We have such a 
lovely spot to show you, my dear, in our own 
grounds! You must not Jeave us without a 
visit to the Dell; for I know you sketch beauti- 


“TI shall be delighted to go,” said Phyllis, in 
her fresh, sweet, musical young voice. 

How bright the world looked to her this— 
morning! How fair were the rose-tints on her 
girlish face! 

Lord Wavebourne decided with himself that 


simple, 

He hovered near her on every pretense; and 
his dark eyes wandered continually in deepest 
admiration toward her. ; 

“We might make up a walking party this 
afternoon, unless people prefer riding or driv- 
ing,” continued Lady Lorton. ‘I shall put it 
to the vote at the luncheon-table.” 

But, after some gay discussion, her ladysbiP 
found that her guests were not disposed for 
walking. They said the dance had made the 
feel idle; that the day was too warm for ex 
ertion; and so driving and idling carried thé 
day. 


a 


“Couldn’t I go alone, Lady Lorton?” said 
fhyllis, aside, as they rose from the table. 
“Tt would be so delicious to sit out of doors 
all the afternoon and sketch in such a spot!” 


ladyship, cordially. ‘Ah! you are one after 
My own heart! You can enjoy life! You are 
Rot spoiled by fashions and follies!” 

She led the charming Phyllis to the bow- 
Window of the library, and, pointing to a 
Woody eminence in view, said, ‘‘The Dell is 
but a quarter of a mile beyond our nearest 
®utrance to the park. You will easily find it, 
my dear, by keeping always to the left along 
the one pathway, which meets you as you 
leave the park behind. How TI should enjoy 

’ Soing with you! But I must think of my 
Other guests, of course. You will not meet a 
; ‘reature; the birds and you will have the Dell 
_ all to yourselves,” 
_ It sounded charming to Phyllis, She gayly 
_ Sought her room, and attired herself for the 
Short expedition, taking her small drawing 
: Portfolio in her hand. 
All things made music in her heart as she 
_ ame down-stairs dressed for the walk, and 
Very lovely she looked in her becoming robe 


trimmed with ribbon of the same tint. A broad- 
brimmed hat of exactly the same hue, shaded 
by curling plumes of gray, completed a cos- 


| of French gray summer cashmere, delicately. | 
: 


_tume which added to the young girl’s beauty. 
_. What mattered it that the costume had been 


. hioned anew to meet more modern exi- | 


8encies of toilet, by Phyllis’s own fingers, or 


that the material had been found amid her | 


_ Mother’s bridal trousseau? : 
t It was new in appearance, and more tha 
- Net the requirements for the summer toilet of 
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“Not exactly to walk,” replied she, smiling, 
‘¢though I am going to the Dell. But I shall 
It is so delightful to 


| 


| sketch when I get there, 


‘| sit out of doors!” 


“The very thing, my dear!” responded her | 


“Oh, to the Dell!” exclaimed his lordship, 
while a sudden ‘gleam of satisfaction came into 
his eyes. , 

He lingered by her side till she passed out 
into the warm gardens among the glowing 
flowers, and then his gaze followed her till he 
could no longer distinguish her light form amid 
the foliage of the park. Then a dreamy ex- 
pression stole over his lordship’s face, and 
after remaining motionless for some moments, 
he took his hat, and sauntered out into tho 
grounds. ° : 


' As for Phyllis, she wandered on through an 


enchanted land, as it seemed to her, until she 
had reached a very paradise. The fair bright- 
ness of all about her, the freedom from home 
cares, the new life into which she had coma so 
suddenly, where all was ease, luxury and 
pleasure, had cast its glamour over her, she said 
| to herself. But she might haye owned, had 
' she questioned herself more deeply, that it was 
young Lord Wavebourne’s presence, and his 
words and smile:, which had thrown the warm 
glow of dawning love about her sunny. path- 
way. s wt 
But Phyllis was too happy for self-question- 


| ings, as she strayed on amid the sweet scents 


of the rich afternoon, She reached the Dell 
without any difficulty, and became at once ab- 
sorbed in its beauty. Then sitting down on a 


mossy knoll, took out her pencils and began to 
work with ardor, full of ‘the thought of the 


, pleasure it would afford her mother if she 


& young lady visiting at Lady Lorton’s coun- | 


; house. As for the gray plumed hat, that 

as really fresh from one of the best houses in 

é don; and, to whisper the truth, our fair 

‘ poyllis had never worn any thing so costly 
ore. 


_.“*You must have something new for this 
; Visit, my darling,” her father had insisted. 
. 400 why not this hat, which your mother says 
just the thing that you require to make 
, You quite fashionable?” 

. 1 And so the hat was bought, and Phyllis 
_ Soked as lovely in it as either father or mother 
as ld desire as she came slowly down the grand 

at Lady Lorton’s, 

Some one élse thought her very lovely, too; 
©0me one who had lingered about, and ex- 
“Used himself from joining the gentlemen of 
the Party, when he found that Phyllis was not 

among the riders. : 
y,/' Are you going to walk this hot afternoon, 
Miss Bruce?” a voice asked. 
. Phyllis looked up, and there stood Lord 


“avebourne, at the foot of the staircase. 


brought back a colored drawing of the house 
from this fair spot. * 

An hour passed very rapidly in this pleasing 
occupation, and Phyllis had succeeded in get- 
ting a rapid and picturesque outline upon pa- 
per of an imposing gray-tinted edifice, with 
old towers rising up against an Italian blue 
sky, when the silence of the sweet place was 
broken by a footfall, and Phyllis looked up. 

She looked up to behold the tail form, the 
sunbnrnt and somewhat tell-tale face, of Gra- 
ham, - ; 

“‘T hope’ you will forgive me for invading 
your solitude,” said he, with confusion in his 
eyes, but admiration looking out of them, too, 
“The fact is I, like the rest, have been idling 
about this hot afternoon, amd—and finding 
myself not far from the Dell, thought you 
would allow me to Jook at your sketch?’ __ 

By this time he was at her side, and Phyl- 
lis’s fair face had become lightly suffused with 
a rosy blush, ER 

“TJ have not done so very much,” said she, 

| holding out the sketch, 
_ “How enviable to bo able to draw like this!” 
| he exclaimed, taking the book from her; but in 
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reality too much impressed with the perfec | Phyllis found Hector so interesting that shé@ 
_ forgot to goon with her drawing, or even t0 
feel a faint wish that Hector’s master would 
‘leave her alone in the Dell. 


tions of the fair artist herself to be able 
to put a just value on her performance. 

“There is no real work in it,” rejoined she, 
smiling, as she extended her hand for the 
book, 


“Will you let me disturb you for five min- 
utes longerf—that is, if I may watch you at 
work,” said he, 


mountain scenery.” 

Phyllis could only reply “Of course,” but 
felt at once charmed and embarrassed. She 
would not wish any of the party at Lady Lor- 
ton’s to find her there alone with Lord Wave- 
bourne; at the same time, what harm could 
there be in this chance encounter? 

She sat down and confusedly continued her 
work, while he leaned carelessly upon his 
stick, watching, or pretending to do so; for 
his eyes soon wandered from the paper to her 
beautiful profile, to her shapely fingers, shell- 
like ear, and graceful form. 

Disparaging comparisons of the Lady Laura 
before mentioned rushed into his mind. At 
length he broke silence. 

“ When is your brother going to school? I 
hope he will not forget his promise to me; but 
I will take care that he does not.” 

“You are very kind,” said Phyllis, ‘‘ but 
Bertie will think you have acquitted yourself 
of any promise to him if he may go over and 
see the stables at Morleyvale some day next 
year. He will not expect you to entertain him 
for a whole afternoon.” 

But I expect to have that pleasure; ani 

ou must not step in to balk our friendship, 

iss Bruce. But you do not inquire after 
Hector, yet I know that he has never forgot- 
ten you.” 

“He is a noble dog. I really hope that 
he is very well,” said Phyllis, with another 
blush. ; 

“Well in health, but unhappy in spirit to- 
day, I expect, since he lacks my society, poor 
fellow!” 

“Ts he always unhappy when you leave?” 
asked Phyllis, moved by her compassionate 


“J try to do something | 
in your way myself whenever I am among, 
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feeling for Hector to raise her own liquid blue | 


eyes to Graham’s dark ones, 

“T fear so. He misses me more than any 
one in the world, If I were to stay away 
from Morleyvale for a whole year, my father 
would not pine, my mother would not lose her 
appetite, my sisters would dance and dress 

? just as much zest, while my brothers 
would ery ‘Hurrah! now we can ride Gra- 
ham’s horses just when we like! But Hector 
would nofeat with as good an appetite, nor 
feel inclined to gambol and make merry. 
And he certainly would pine, and a mournful 
expression would steal into his great eyes, and 
he would lie listening for my footstep.” 


‘*T wonder if any one else will ever care for 
me—me exclusively—as Hector does?” contin- 
ued his lordship, approaching a little nearer 10 
the young girl. ‘Is any one ever so loved by 
any human being, I wonder? Is it your belief, 
Miss Bruce?” 

“ That—that—humian beings can be as devo* 
ted as dogs, do you mean?” asked Phyllis, 
somewhat confused. 

“Yes; I think that is what I did meat 
to convey. Tell me what you believe as to 
that?” ; ; 

“T think there have been instances—in- 
stances of great devotion which human beings 
have shown toward each other,” replied. 
she. 

“Yes; that is true. - But how could I ever 
look to meet with it? As a matter of fact, I do 
not; but yet one dreams!” 

After which somewhat sentimental remark, 
his lordship became, momentarily, silent; 
silent, with the soft summer wind stirring all 
about them, and all the summer voices in their 
ears. 

“There are some people who envy me, I 
am aware,” continued his lordship, breaking 
off a twig of honeysuckle and turning it 
idly in his fingers; ‘but is mine so very envia- 
ble a lot, after all? To be always associated 
with so much wealth, made part and parcel of | 
it, is in a way melancholy. And when I mar- 
ry—that is, if I marry after the fashionable 
plan” (Phyllis, with a pang at heart, gave 
much attention to the outline of the distant 
tower)—‘‘when I do marry, what happiness 
shall I gain by it? The lawyers will discuss 
the necessary settlements, and—the affair will 
be settled for me. Shall I find—or give, for — 
the matter of that—any of Hevtor’s devo- 
tion?” . 

“Is it possible to indulge such misanthropic 
ideas in so lovely a spot?” said Phyllis, with a 
smile, 

But her smile was just touched with sadness, 
and as she spoke she rose and began to put up 
her brushes, remarking, “I think I have done 
enough for to-day.” 

“Oh, don’t say so!” he cried; “and don’t 
leave off, or I shall feel that it is T who have 
prevented the completion of your beautiful 
sketch. Will you promise to let me see it 
again when finished, and also to forgive mé 
for coming here to interrupt you as I have — 
done?” 

“ Willingly,” smiled Phyllis. 

“Do you like wild roses?” continued ha 
hastily gathering a lovely spray of those flow’ 
ers, “Did you ever try them for your hain 
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. Try these to-night; but let me first take away 


the thorns.” 

“Do not let me give you so much trouble,’ 
responded Phyllis, demurely. 

“How do you know that I regard it ag 
trouble?” asked he, with a lock bereath which 
her“blue orbs fell, “You shall find a bouquet 
of these roses on your dressing-table,” he con- 
tinued, plucking clusters from the hedge. “I 


make you but a poor cffering, yet it is made at | 
least with the sincere feeling that the fragrance | 


and sweetness of the roses have something 
akin to her to whom they are offered.” 

She heard him silently, but a blush rose to 
her charming face. 

“You must forgive the egotism which made 
me speak as I did just now. What right have 


I to look for devotion any mcre than other 


fellows? Not even so much right, 1 fancy! 
But” (and here he put out his hand, and took 
her fingers into his)—‘but indeed I would 
give a good deal, and expect but a little in 
return! I would be bumble, like Hector!” 

He said the last words in a very low voice, 
and then carried himself away, bearing the 
roses destined for her in his hand. 

And then Phyllis was left alone, his looks 
seeming still uyon her, and with his tones, his 
words ringing in her ears; while the honey- 
suckles and the roses clustered round. her, 
lending their help to the enchantmentsof her 
Senses. 

What wonder that Love whispered to her 
heart, and that she repeated to herself, “I 
would be humble, like Hector!” 


CHAPTER VII. 
LOVE’S PROGRESS. 
“My dear Phyllis, where did you find your 
charming roses?’ asked Lady Lorton, when 
her young guest appeared in the saloon, dressed 


for dinner, wearing a spray of the wild flowers | 


in her golden-brown hair, and a bouquet of 
their blossoms in her dress. 

“They grew in the Dell,” replied Phyllis, 
with a blush, 

*“ Ah, in the Dell! What a charming idea 
to have brought away some wild roses!” 

“Nothing makes so pretty an o:nament!” 
ete Lord Wavebourne, sauntering toward 

em. 

And as Lady Lorton moved away to speak 
to another guest, the young man murniured in 
Phyllis's ear, ‘A thousand thanks for using my 


poor flowers!” 


Again Phyllis blushed; and she rejoiced just 


then that dinner was announced, and the move | 


down-stairs began. 
Another day dawned and waned, and again 
ady Lorton’s guests were assembled for din- 
mer. The repast was full of laughter and 


- ayety; but the merry party did not linger 


Over it, for many visitors bad Leen invited to 
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| witness some amateur theatricals which were 
| to commence immediately after dinner. 

Pending the .1nouncement of the first arri- 
val, and during the inevitable last preparation 
for a performance of this kind, Graham (who 
was not among the actors) drew Phyllis intoa 
balcony, where the perfume of flowers was 
wafted from below, and the stars looked down 
on them from the clear blue sky above. 

“T was not so fortunate to-night, Miss 
Bruce,” began he. ‘Some one else carried 
you off to dinner. I did nothing but envy the 
man all the time,” 


Phyllis tried to laugh carelessly, but she 


detected the earnestness under his light 
words, ; 

“Do let me secure you for as many dances 
Ks you can give me for Lady Cleugh’s ball?” 
ontinued he. ‘“ Unless I am beforehand with 
(thers, you will have no dances free for 
mae.” a 

“T am forced to confess,” replied Phyllis, 
blushing under the starlight, ‘‘that I have not, 
until now, been asked for one dance! Thus, 
you see, there is no hurry.” 

“ And do you suppose,” he rejoined, “that 
you will have been five minutes in the ball- 


room without your card being full? How many © 


dances will you promise me?’ 


“T shall be very glad to keep a valse and a 
quadrille for you,” said she; adding, quickly, — 


“We had better now take our seats. I think 
people are arriving.” ; 

“The actors are dressing. There will yet 
be a good half-hour to wait before all is ready. 
And is it not more pleasant here than in the 


| “arm saloon?” 
“Oh, yes,” she answered; “but I thought 


w’ ought to take our seats with the audience.” 

‘The audience has yet to appear,” replicd 
he. ‘Do not shorten these delicious moments! 
toward her), ‘‘and honor them as you did my 
poor offering of yesterday?” 

With another blush, though the twilight was 
all around them now, the fair girl in silence 
took the rose: he held out—a dark rose of the 


esi cream-tint. 

Such a gift might mean any thing or noth- 
ing, bi* Pnyllis’s heart glowed as she fastened 
tre flowers into her dress. 


“that we go on living contentedly enough for 
years of our life, and then, all at once, meet 
some one —a stranger, perhaps, till yesterday 
—and our whole existence becomes changed? 
Nothing is commonplace any more to us; we 
live then for the first time! Is there.a law of 
affinity?—and, having found our affinity, are 
we thenceforth inspired by another soul akin 
to our own?” : 

“We have to think of much more prosaic 


Will you accept these flowers,” (bending — 


most glowing damask, and another of the rich- — 


“How is it,” said he, in softest accents, — 
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matters to-night,” replied Phyllis, as lightly as 


she could. . 

Was this love-making in disguise? 

“Yes; I know,” said he; ‘we are going to 
gee a representation of very fashionable society 
—as if we did not have enough of that in our 
daily life! It would be very pleasant if we 
could all be more simple!” 

‘‘Perhaps I, who only know the more simple 
side of life, should find the other side amusing 
occasionally,” smiled Phyllis, ‘‘Now I am 
really going to find a seat among the spec- 
tators, for I am sure the curtain will shortly 
draw up.” 

‘One moment!’ said he, gently. ‘“‘ May I 
have this? I would so prize it!” 

And he touched a half-withered spray at her 

irdle. 

‘Phyllis relinquished it in silence, and he 
followed her to the well-lighted room, into 
which gay visitors were trooping every mo- 
ment. 

“Let me find you a seat here,” said Graham, 
presenting a chair, and taking care to secure 
the vacant place at her side. 

Did Phyllis follow very intently the little 
play enacted before her? I am afraid not. 
Even when the actors were making their 
wittiest speeches, and the spectators applaud- 
ing most loudly, Phyllis was thinking of the 
words, the tones, just breathed in her ear by 
Graham in the balcony. 

The evening sped quickly by, for was not he 
by her side? It was Graham, too, who took’ 
her down to supper after the theatricals were 
over, and who hovered by her side. 


Phyllis had golden dreams that night, and | 


though vague, they were blissful. 
What girl of Phyllis’s innocent simplicity 


stays to calculate her chances of success, or | 
asks herself when her lover will speak definitely | 


of his love? 

No; such sweet natures love and dream, and 
vaguely hope, the adored one’s presence being 
for them bliss sufficient. 

To see Graham, and talk to him in this 
happy way of friendliness; to look forward to 
meet him some ‘day again, and to remember 
these happy hours—this was all that fair 
Phyllis proposed to nerself. The ccronet he 
could offer. her, the broad lands, the lavish 
wealth—all these things retired into the back- 
ground when the girl unconsciously. estimated 
Graham’s perfections. 

Next day there was to be a picnic; and, 
immediately after the morning meal, the large 
party staying at Lorton Court were to ride or 
drive toa ruined abbey in the neighborhood, 


~ about ten miles distant, 


_ “Lady Lorton, let me ask you a favor,” 
said Graham, finding his hostess a moment 
alone, ‘ Persuade Miss Bruce to allow me to 
drive her in the phaeton, I ama good whip.” 


| i 
eve Ju.7 


Her ladyship smiled, and also suppressed a 4 
| little sigh. \ 
blowing, but would have liked Lord Wave- | 


She saw which way the wind was 


| bourne to take a fancy to one of her girls, 


However, he had evidently lost his heart to 
Phyllis Bruce, and what was the use of thwart- 
ing him? 

So she said to Phyllis, who just then ap- 
peared, “I am going to send you in the 


phaeton, my dear. You will have a good ~ 
charioteer, for- Lord Wavebourne will drive ™ 


you.” / 
Phyllis’s heart gave a sudden, joyful throb. 
To sit by Graham’s side as they drove 
through the delicious country—what a morn- 
ing it would be to remember next week, when 
she would be at home again, occupied in ber 
simple duties—next week, and always! : 
They started in the freshness of the morn- 


ing, the wind blowing softly, the sun bright” 


as a lover’s hopes. Graham’s horses went at 
so good a pace that the phaeton was soon 
far ahead of the carriages; but as the ground 
ascended, the horses consented to go at a 
slower rate. Then he began to tell Phyllis 
about Morleyvale, and about their place in 
Scotland. Had she ever been among the 
moors? No? Ah! he hoped that pleasure 
would not be long deferred. His mother and 
sisters would be sure to be.going to Scotland 
next year, and when they had made her ac- 
quaintance, would be delighted to welcome 
her there. 

But how could Phyllis, who was far re- 
moved from the whirl of society in which 
those ladies lived—how could she make their 
acquaintance? She found herself now at 
Lorton Court only because Lady Lorton was 
her mother’s oldest friend, not because she be- 
longed to the gay world of fashion. . 

‘*You must promise to come to Scotland 
when my mother can receive you, or—or—I 
shall not care to go there myself,” concluded 
Graham, in a tone so low that only Phyllis’s 
ear distinguished his words; and the smart 
groom, sitting with folded arms on the back 
of the phaeton could not catch even a syllable. 


Oh! it was all delight this whirling past 


green hedgerows and noble trees. And when 
the drive was at an end, and the old abbey 
had been duly visited, and a gay al fresco 
banquet partaken of, they drove back to Lorton 
Court in like manner, 

And then came the ball at Lady Cleugh’s, 
where Graham did not forget to claim all the 
dances Phyllis could give him. 

He was to make his adieux to-night, for the 
Marquis had pressed his son to return for some 
important gathering at Morleyvale on the 
morrow. 

‘‘T shall see you again very soon! 
come before next month, you must pardon me, 
for I shall count the days till we meet,” 


And if I_ 


| 
; 


. 
: 
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4 Pressed her hand at leave-taking, .And she 
Carried the words in ber heart as the train 
Wafted her away from Lorton Court. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A LIFE OVERTURNED. 

Wuitx Graham was whispering this tender 

adieu, which wakened so many hopes in the 
heart of the fair Phyllis, something very 
different, something fraught with bitterest 
Pain to him, was going on at the stately mar- 
sion of Morleyvale. 
- The Marquis sat in his library, a magnificent 
Toom divided by lofty pillars supporting a 
frescoed ceiling, where mythological person- 
ages disported themselves in air and sea. 

Hundreds of volumes in costly bindings lined 
the apartment; the doors were of polished 
cedar, and articles of value met the eye on 
every side; while, through the wide windows 
of plate glass, the enchanting summer land- 
Scape unrolled itself. Wide-spreading woods 
_ stretched over the undulations of the park, and 


~ 


a silver stream, visible from the library win- | 


dows, gave another touch of beauty to the 
Scene. -. 
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This was what Graham said to Phyllis as he 


But, as the owner of this magnificent prop- | 
erty reclined in his velvet chair, he was not. 
enjoying the loveliness without. No; he had | 


n giving directions to the steward about 

certain things which he wished done on the es- 

_ tate during his absence on his Scottish moor, 

and his lordship feli worried lest his directions 

Should not be carried out precisely as he 
Wished. Subordinates were so bungling! 

A frown was still on his lordship’s brow as 
he pondered the business in hand, when a ser- 
vant entered with a letter. With a dissatisfied 
air, he broke the seal carelessly. ‘(The mes- 
Senger waits for an answer, my lord,” said the 
man. fe 

“Stay, then,” said the Marquis, somewhat 
imperiously. But the words which met the 
nobleman’s eye caused him such surprise that 


he forgot the business which bad so much ab- | 


sorbed hima moment previously, and said to 
the servant, ‘‘Come for my answer when I 
ring.” ‘ 

“Yes, my lord,” replied the man, retiring. 

“ Why, what can this mean? And from Mr, 
Moss, too!” 

A flush mounted to the brow of the Marquis, 
and he passed his hand over his face as he pe- 
rused the letter. 

“* My Lorp: 
“You will remember that sudden illness recently 
Recvented my accepting your lordship’s invitation to 
inner, and I gm under the painful necessity of re- 
Calling that circumstance to your recollection. I 
have used the word puinful, because it is always a 
8rief to me to cause trouble, and I must now (how 
Unwillingly !) inflict great sorrow on your lordship, 

“Ttis altogether out of may power to express what 

Thave suffe. ed—and still suffer—on this account: it 


has indeed affected my health, and Ihave now come 
to the resolution to confer with your lordship on the 
subject, which I beg to explain in no way concerns 
myself, although it has devolved on me—in a very 
toga manne®—to bring a very sad affair to 


“Tt is impossible to write all I would say. and I, 
therefore, beg an interview with your lordship in 
your own interest eute. for Fogel would I la 
aside this matter altogether. My Papen we wil 
await your reply, and, if convenient to you, I will be 
with your lordship at three o’clock this afternoon.” 

The Marquis read this letter twice over, and 
then, with unsteady hand, scrawled an an- 
swer: 

“He would be happy to see Mr. Moss at pee El 
vale.at the hour stated in Mr. Moss’s letter, and sin- 
cerely regretted the trouble and ill-health uuder 
which he was laboring.” 


Then, with an unpleasant foreboding of com- ; 
ing ill, the Marquis waited for three o’clock. - 


But he said nothing to the Marchioness, who 
was full of plans for the autumn, Graham, 
too, was expected to-day. He had written yes- 
terday to say that he should reach home early; 
and everybody at Morleyvale, by anticipation, 
felt a pleasure in the young lord’s return as 
great as that which Hector was fully to realize 
by-and-by. : 
His father, who had arrangements to make 
with him about what dogs and horses were to 
go to Scotland, hoped the interview with Mr. 


Moss would be well over before Graham's re- . 


turn. : 

It was not often that the heart of the proud 
Marquis De Vayle beatso quickly as it did that 
day, when, punctually at three o’clock, the 


clergyman who had written to him in such 
mysterious terms was ushered into his library. 


But he allowed no trace of his emotion to ap- 
pear as he courteously came forward to receive 


| his visitor. 


The two gentlemen shook hands, and seated — 


themselves, while the Marquis said, ‘I am all 
attention, Mr. Moss.” 
Andthen he threw himself back in his easy- 
chair, waiting with well-concealed anxiety for 
what was coming next, 
And Mr. Moss essayed to speak, but for the 
|/moment found no wordsin which to convey 
that which must prove so unwelcome. — 


laboring under very powerful emotion. 

““My lord,” began the latter, in a broken 
voice, ‘‘ duty is sometimes a hard mistress, bu 
we must obey her commands.” , 

‘“‘ Certainly—certainly, Mr. Moss,” replied 

| his lordship. 
“Tt is duty—or, rather, conscience—which 
brings me here to-day, and it is my unwilling- 
‘ness to obey her dictates which has pressed on 
| me so heavily. Ihave already explained that 
this matter will greatly affect your lordship.” 

“Yes, yes,” again replied the Marquis, 
short 


Lord De Vayle noted that his visitor was — 


Ly. 
“But still, I fear that Ihave scarcely pre- — 


20 
pared your lordship for hearing what I have to 
communicate. The sad discovery I have ar- 
rived at was made by pure chance (if there be 
such a thing in human affairs); it was none of 
my seeking. And deeply do I regret that this 
unhappy affair has been forced upon me,” 

“Come to the point, Mr. Moss,” said his 
lordship, somewhat agitated. ‘ 

‘““When your lordship was quite a young 
man, and I a lad of eighteen, I was present at 
a@ marriage performed in a quiet country vil- 
lage. My father read the ceremony, and I 


wandered into the church from boyish curios- | 


ity or want of something better to do, Un- 
happily for myself, this fixed the matter in my 
memory, but in the many events of after-life 
it faded from recollection for a time; nor did I 
then imagine that that long-forgotten affair 
would come to moe as a matter concerning right 
or grievous wrong-doing. 
knowing it at the time, Iam now aware that 
the bride on that occasion was a girl in domes- 
tic service, and that the bridegroom was your 
lordship!” — 

Every vestige of color had left the Marquis’s 
bronzed face before the conclusion of this 
address. He rose from his easy attitude in 
much evident distress, striking his forehead 
with his hand. 

“Oh, Heaven!” he cried, striding across the 
wide apartment. ‘Would you bring ’ that 
madness of my youth against me to-day? 
And to what purpose? Had I been a villain, I 
might have deceived the girl, for she was igno- 
rance itself. I might have inveigled her into 
a mock marriage. But I did not; because, in 
my infatuation, 1 acted like an honorable man, 
“Would any one bring against me that long- 
gpast folly which is hidden from my wife—hid- 
den from my children—from the carping 
‘world? My first wife bitterly disgraced me. 
I did not dream what sort of woman I had 
married. She herself felt unworthy to share 
my position, which, however, she only believed 
‘to be that of a private gentleman, with some 
‘means. It was well that I should abstain for 
the sake of my family and relatives from all 
mention of her—that her memory should sink 
into oblivion. It was merciful that Heaven 
removed lier by death—most merciful that she 
left no-child to inherit the titles and estates, 
which afterward fell to me. 
he spoke almost fiercely here—‘‘ why do you 
come after so many years have passed, to 


remind me of that,which I would so gladly | 


forget?” 

“Because,” said the clergyman, | standing 
heavy-eyed and mournful before him—‘“be- 
eause your ma-riage with Mary Fane renders 
your present union illegal—your children 
illegitimate!” 

It would be impossible to depict the misery, 


My lord, without | 


Why, then ”— | 
_ ness of the account given you, did not ascer- 
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| wretched nobleman. 


| 
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the horror which fiew over the face of th? 
nobleman; but relief showed itself as quickly. 

“You mistake, Mr. Moss,” said he. ‘My 
first wife had been six months in her gravé 
before I married Lady Theresa Vallemache.” 

‘You supposed so; but that could not have 
been the fact. It is a cruel thing for your 
lordship to hear now, and a cruel truth for me 
to tell.” 

“Cruel!” cried the Marquis, after a mo- 
mentary gasp as if for breath—‘“‘cruel! If is 
incredible! It is untrue! ‘You have been 
made to believe this story, Mr. Moss; but it is 
a fabrication.” ; 

“Would that it were!” exclaimed the clet* 
gyman. ‘But I have seen the proof—th¢e 
proof which I discovered in the most accider- 
tal manner. ‘Your first wife’s niece, who is. 
né** living, but who has no idea of your iden- 
tié | br whereabouts, has been the unconscious 
n as of enlightening me, and making it my ~ 
dwilynot to let your lordship’s estates pass to — 
a wrong heir.” 4 

“Oh, what can you mean?” exclaimed the — 
“Would you proclaim — 
this matter to the world?—would you kill the 
Marchioness with the story that she is no law- 
ful wife?—would you brand my children with 


——— 


| a stigma which nothing could remove? —make 


my name and wealth pass to a stranger?” 

Mr. Moss interrupted him, 

“T would proclaim nothing to the world; 
but would urge you to do justice in the way 
least painful to your family, who have such 
imperative claims on your lordship.” 

“Justice!” cried the latter, bitterly. ‘Such 
justice as you urge must necessitate a procia- — 
mation of all this to the world—must strike 
death to my wife and to my children! But I 
tell you that my first wife had been months in 
her grave before I ventured to look forward, 
and hope for happiness with the lady who is 
now the Marchioness De Vayle.” 

“Did you see the certificate of death, my 
lord? Did you ascertain the date of the de- 
cease of your first wife?” 

“T saw her parents, I heard all the details 
of the death. They described to me every 
particular of her last moments—gave me 
her last message. I could not have beep 
deceived.” . 

“ But your lordship, relying on the truthful- 


— 


tain for yourself the date of your first wife's 
death?” 

Lord De Vayle was silent, and the clergyma® — 
repeated his question. 

In much agitation, the Marquis rose from} — 
his seat, and once more traversed the apart- _ 
ment, ; 
“It is true that I did not think it necessarY 
to doubt the account given me, I did not 5°? — 
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time of her last illness. And what possible ob- 
Ject could her relatives have had in so deceiv- 
ing me?” 

“Ah, that it is impossible for me to divine; 


®vident. When your marriage certifwate fell 


_ 4nto my hands, together with the certificate of 
the death of your first wife, I was startled | 


fnough to be roused to make inquiries in the 
Village where she died. There is the headstone, 
With the date, to support what I say, and sev- 
ral of the villagers remember the time of the 

heral. The medical man, too, is living who 


ave that certificate of death. It seems that a 


Child was born, which only survived its moth- 
er’s loss a few days.” 

_The Marquis, overcome by the recapitula- 
tion of this evidence, sunk again on his s- 5, 
4nd looked at the clergyman with an air 0; ~~ 
Wildered misery. 

“What can I do?” he half moaned—‘ wt 
fan I do to disprove this wretched story?” 

“Nothing, I fear,” replied the clergyman, 
With deep commiseration. ‘ But let me urge 
your lordship to make inquiries into my state- 

Ment, and ascertain for yourself its truth or 


falsehood; and if, unhappily, it should be 


true—_” 

“Well?” cried the nobleman, as a horrible 
fear shot through him that this dreadful tale 
Might prove a reality—“ well, supposing that 
ora moment, what would you have me do? 

ould you have me proclaim my wife—my 
Wife by all the laws of Heaven!—to be no wife? 
Would you have me make my son, who 
4s been brought up as my heir, a beggar?” 

_ “Hear me, my lord!’ cried the clergyman, 
Solemnly, ‘If this painful story cannot be 

‘sproved, your lordship must be re-married 

Privately, That will reinstate the Marchion- 


ty wife’s dead body, for I was abroad at the 


but that they did deceive your lordship is too | 


°ss in the position she has always believed her- | 


Self to hold. The world need be told nothing 
Now; but your title and estates must pass 
’way from your son, at your death, to the 
“gal heir, It must be your lordship’s care to 
Provide now for the future of your eldest son 
Nd of your own children, Out of your year- 
ge ncome a modest provision can surely be 
“cured to them all? They cannot hope to be 

falthy; they must Jay aside (at least at your 
be ship's death) their proud title; but it can 


One quietly. Some of the inevitable pain | 


tending this needful step may be avoided. 
med sons and daughters will not be shut out 
anwt, the home which is now your lordship’s; 
be it should be your care to provide for them 
‘Will a part of that of which all was sup- 
8d to be theirs by right. My part in the 
‘the Ir will be over when [ have secured that 
® lawful heirs shall not be wronged.” 
ou think nothing, then, of my own son 
wronged, Mr, Moss,” said the Marquis, 


, 
a 


a 


with bitterness, ‘My heir is to lose all, then 
—name, dignities, wealth—all to which he 
was, by every law of Heaven and man en- 
titled?” 

He had raised his voice in his excitement, 
and had not heard the quiet entrance of some 
one who had come in by a door at the extreme 
end of the apartment; but as he uttered the 
last words, he looked round, and saw Graham 
two paces from him. 


CHAPTER IX. 
SHATTERBD HOPES. 

“Wat is this, father?” asked the son quiet- 
ly, looking from one to the other of the agita- 
ted faces confronting him. 

The young man spoke valmly; but was deep- 
ly moved, for he had overheard the last sen- 
tence; ‘‘My heir is to lose all, then—name, 
dignities, wealth—all to which he was, by 
every law of Heaven and man, entitled?” 

Neither his father nor Mr. Moss could reply 
to him; they. were confounded by his unex- 
pected presence, 

‘Why am I to lose, or be in danger of losing 
name and wealth?’ continued Graham, “If 
am surely your son, father? Who can deprive 
me of my name?’ 

‘*No one, I hope and trust,” replied his 
father, in a voice that was sadly shaken, 
‘Your father will defend your rights so far 
as possible,” 

“So far as possible!” echoed Graham. 
‘Who, then, can touch them?” t st 
' There was silence, 

“Father!” cried the young man, ‘‘speak to 
me—explain this mystery, which has so sud- 
denly arisen! Am I, or am I not, your 
son?” 

“You are my son—indisputably mine— 
mine and your mother’s. Do not disquiet 
yourself about that, Graham; leave me to 


| settle it!” 


““T cannot do that, father. I must disquiet 
myself till 1 know all. I come home to hear 
that my very name and title are in danger of 
passing away from me! What does this mean? 
I must know! If you will not tell, I must go 
to my mother!” 

‘No, no, rash boy! 
with this dreadful story?’ cried his father 
impetuously. 

‘‘Kill her—kill my mother? You will kill 
me if you do not speak out clearly! What has 
this gentleman to do with it? Why does he 
come here?” 

“Oh, this is dreadful!” groaned the Mar- 

uis, 

— Anything is better than suspense!” said 
Graham, resolutely, though his manly, hand- 
some face had grown pale since he entered 
that room where he had heard his position and 
name alluded to as being endangered, “ Sir,” 


Would you kill her fe 
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(turning to Mr. Moss), ‘tell me all that you 
know concerning this matter, in which I am so 
deeply interested!” 
“Have I your permission to speak, my lord?” 
asked Mr. Moss, himself much distressed by 
Graham’s presence. 
“Permission! It is late to ask it now!” ex- 
claimed Lord De Vayle. ‘‘ You have come 
here to overturn my life! My son has knowl- 
edge of some impending evil! It is not neces- 
sary now to ask my permission!” 
“ Speak, and tell me all!” said Graham, in a 
low voice, while his father buried his face in 
his hands, with a groan. 
“Tt is unavoidable now, indeed,” said the 
clergyman; ‘‘and sorry indeed am I to have 
brought hither such affliction. Let me tell this 
’ wretched matter very shortly. The Marquis, 
when a young man, contracted a marriage 
which it was not necessary he should after- 
ward acknowledge, for the person he had 
married died, leaving no children; and she had 
disgraced him by a habit of drinking to excess. 
But, unhappily, her parents deceived the 

Marquis as to the date of her death, and he 
formed a second marriage while his first wife 
was still living.” © 

‘Oh! groaned Graham, sinking onto a 
chair, “ this is maddening! My mother!—oh, 
my mother!” 

“She must not know! It would kill her!” 

cried his father, starting up. ‘Oh, my boy, 
if this frightful story be, indeed, correct, I can 
right your mother—a re-marriage will do that | 
But you, my heir —-you, and my other children 
It will send me to my grave!” 
- The young man could say nothing in reply; 
a chill of despair was creeping round his heart. 
Three or four minutes went by before he again 
spoke, 


‘< Ts there a doubt—a hope that this may be 


disproved?” 
, “1 fear there is no doubt,” said the clergy- 
man, The Marquis spoke not. 

“ And what are the proofs on the strength 
of which I am to lose my inheritance and my 
name?” asked the young man, bitterly. 

The clergyman, in a husky voice, detailed 
them once more, 

And as he listened, Graham was convinced. 

He saw, though bis brain reeled with an- 
guish, that his father had never meant to de- 
ceive any one. He had simply been silent as 
to a youthful imprudence, and this misery and 
despair was the result. 

Even amid his own utter wretchedness, his 
‘immeasurable woe, he felt pity for his father. 
He went up to him, and laid his hand on his 
shoulder. 

_ “Father,” he said, speaking more tenderly 
than was his wont, “you must not sink into 
despair. We all need your help now. You 
, must think of my mother—of’ us all! Rouse 
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yourself, father, and we will, together, prov? 
or disprove this story. If it is true, we will, 
at least, be honorable; we will do justice whe# 
the hour arrives. Till then, we may be si- 
lent!” 

“Silent! If it be proved true, Graham, 1 
shall pine for the silence of the grave!” 

“But you must not think of the grave, fa- 
ther!’ said Graham, desperately. ‘‘ You must 
live for my mother—for all of us! Who has 


| been told this tale besides ourselves?” 


“One person only,” interrupted Mr. Moss, 
in a hollow voice, ‘‘and I will answer for his 
silence as for my own, My lord, I alone made 
this painful discovery; to secure justice is 
I seek. Why should a word of this story bé 
told to the world till your father’s death? And 
then, only, beoause the legal heir must in jus 
tice inherit the estates,” 

“Then at present we may end this painful 
interview,” said Lord De Vayle. “Graham, 
my poor boy, we will talk matters over to- 
gether.” 

“ Yes, father; but I must first collect data 
on which to proceed; then I can act,” 

He drew aside the clergyman, and carefully, 
though briefly, questioned him, making notes 
of his answers. Then he perused the certificaté 
of marriage and that of death. 

“You shall hear from me after I have sifted 
this matter, sir,” said Graham, accompanying 
the clergyman as far as the door. 

When he had done so, he stood listening er@ 
he dared return across the mansion to thé 
room where he had left his father. For could 
he suffer his face to be seen by his mother an 
sisters, with despair so legibly written there? 

Stealthily—how new a thing concealment 
was 10 Graham!—he stole back, and found his 


‘father still in the same posture in which be 


had left him. Graham sat down near him. 
“I want you to listen to me, father,” said 
he. ‘I shall start at once to prove or disprov® 


' this story, and it will devolve on you to main- 


tain appearances before my mother. Tell het 
that business for you, which has to be settled 
about the estate before we go to Scotland, n& 
cessitated my leaving without seeing her, an! 

account for your own depressed state by com 
plaining of illness, Oh, father, if this is true 
I shall begin my new life at once, in some di 
tant land, and there my brothers can ultimate’ 
ly join me. But my sisters must be provide® 
for, They must not be left to battle with th? 
world. It will be hard enough for them 
Heaven knows, to face their altered position! 

He broke down here, but soon recovered su 
ficient mastery of himself to go on. 

“I came back with such hopes, father, and 
also with such fears—fears that you would pot 
countenance my new hopes! That is all over 
now!” 43 
“ Of what do you speak, Graham?” asked 


pe ae 
= 
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- Marquis, looking up from his despondent atti- ‘And Phyllis said joyfully to her own heart, 


tude. ‘My poor boy! I fear you have formed 
an attachment to some young lady, and just 


when you looked for my sanction, this which | 
has fallen upon us comes to blight your life and | 


_ wishes, and to kill your father!” 

‘““That must not be!” said Graham. ‘You 
ust rouse yourself from your present mood, 
father; you owe it to my mother. Let mesay 
one word more, and I will go on my search, 
and get the highest legal opinion before I re- 
linguish hope entirely. Father, if by any 
chance this blight upon our lives is removed, 
and happiness comes back to us, may I then 
hope that you will sanction my attachment to 
Miss Bruce? She is Colonel Bruce’s eldest 
daughter, and I have met her at Lady Lorton’s 
and—elsewhere.” 

“Graham,” said the Marquis, rising, ‘‘ I con- 
fess that had I heard this under other. circum- 

- stances, I should have opposed your wishes 
strenuously. I had set my heart on your mar- 
riage with Lady Laura Doycie. But things 
have greatly altered for me within the short 
space of the last two hours; and if we do re- 
gain our happiness, then, Graham, I will not 
say no to your wish to marry Miss Bruce. 
You have not made one reproach to me, my 
dear boy; how could I thwart your dearest 
hopes?” 

“A thousand thanks, father!” said the 
young man, in a broken voice. ‘But my 
heart misgives me that I shall never dare to 
tell her of my love. Good-by, father!” 

“Stay, Graham! If, when you have sifted 
this matter, and had a legal opinion, all seems 
well, send me a telegram with that one word, 
and I shall understand; but if all seems ad- 
verse, write. The certainty of the bitter truth 
will reach me soon enough in the ordinary 
way,” - 

“Yes, father,” again said Graham; then, 

_Clasping his father’s hand, he left him. 

What days of agony followed!—days during 
which the Marquis sat.inactive, or watched for 
the telegram which never arrived. 

_ After the lapse of a week a letter came, and 

the Marquis fainted after reading it. It con- 
tained but two lines; but \those few words 

Completed the despair of the unhappy noble- 

Man: 

__ “There is nohope. The thing is quite clear. I 

a follow this—shall go abroad almost immediate- 


¥ 
CHAPTER X. 
‘HOPE DEFERRED. 
“T SHALL see you again very soon. 
4come before next month, you must pardon 
Me, for I shall count the days till we meet.” 
_ What could such words mean, but that he 
Was coming to lay thet devotion of which he 
bad spoken at her feet? 


/ 


~ 


“Tet him come! He will offer me all that I 


have not; but I can give him that which he. 


would deem a treasure—that which silver and 
gold is powerless #0 buy. And so let him 
come!” — 
“T hope he will bring Hector!” she added, 
blissful sensation flooding ber heart. — 
“How lovely our Phyllis looks!” remarked 
her happy mother to Colonel Bruce, “If the 
dear girl could be improved, I should say that 
this visit to Lady Lorton’s has improved her.” 


© 


The Colonel laughed. ‘‘She did not disgrace - 


her ladyship’s saloon, we may feel assure.” 

‘No, indeed!” said the fond mother. 

Yes; Phyllis had come back full of the hap- 
piness which irradiated her young life. He 
‘was coming! But till he came she must be si- 
Jent. How:could she speak of hopes as cer- 
tainties, which yet, however, were certainties 
to her? : 


; 


And so she waited, not uttering Graham’s — 


name, though she said to herself every evening 

as it fell, how rejoiced her dear father and m 

ther_would be at her happy lot. cab. 
““T think it was that chance meeting in t 


wood which began it all,” thought Phyllis; 


“the evening of the thunderstorm, when Ettie 
Fordbury sprained her ankle. Ob, I little 


| dreamed then of the felicity that storm was 


to causé me!” 
And so Phyllis waited, and hoped, and re- 
joiced. 


The days sped on in her father’s peaceful © 


home till the nionth had rolled away and an- 


other began—the time of which he bad spoken — 


when he said, ‘‘If I come before next month 
you must pardon me.” 


One day rose and fell after another, but 


still the fair girl waited in vain. Autumn 
drew on; the sun still flooded the little garden, 
and many flowers remained to brighten it; but 
the roses were all gone now, and the early 
frosts were nipping the geraniums. And not 
till now did Phyllis begin to ask herself, “ Has 
he forgotten?” ; 
‘Over her beautiful trust and fresh young 
love a cold mist came creeping. Had she 


been very foolish, after all? Had she thought .. 


much of a few flattering ‘speeches, a few ad- 
miring looks, which meant nothing? 

She grew sad, though she fought against mis- 
trust; and the Colonel remarked to his wife 


_ that their dear girl was unbappy. 


And if 


i @Jo 


“Unhappy! Surely not!” exclaimed Mrs, 
Bruce, quickly. 

“T am afraid it is so,” replied the Colonel. 

It was on that same morning that Bertie 
Bruce, who was at school near Morleyvale, fa- 


| vored his parents with a letter. 


“T am so sorry,” wrote the boy, “‘that Lord Wave- 
bo 
fellow, and I did so look forward to spending 


e is going abroad all in a hurry, for he is such 


+ 


ae 


ae —<—s 
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& Gay at Morleyvale. The fellows here thofight nv | 


end of me for knowing such a swell. Not that LI like 
him because he és a swell, but he is so ony altogeth- 
er. But something is up at Morleyvale, I imagine, 
for Lord Wavebourne came back in a desperate 
h , and now he has gone off abroad, or is going, 
and it is whis about that he never means to 
come back! haps that mayn’t be true; but at 
any rate he won’t be here, and I’m jolly sorry.” 

This letter was read aloud at the breakfast- 
table by Mrs. Bruce, to whom it was addressed, 
and she looked up, smiling, at her eldest daugh- 
ter, expecting to meet an answering smile at 
Bertie’s effusion. But no smile met her gaze, 
In place of it, a deadly whiteness stole over 
Phyllis’s fair face, and her lips quivered with 
pain. 

“What is it, my child?’ asked the mother, 
surprised, terrified, conjecturing all sorts of 
things in a moment. 

For answer, Phyllis rose hastily and Sd up- 
stairs, until she reached the shelter of her own 
small bedroom, where she could no longer con- 
trol her grief, and where she began to sob as if 
her heart would break, 

_ Thither Mrs, Bruce followed her, after a 
short interval. She gave her child time to re- 
cover the first burst of grief, and then, with 
sorrow at her own heart, went after her dar- 
ting. For it was but too plain now what had 


been the result of that visit to Lady Lorton’s; | 


Lord Wavebourne had paid her dear girl atten- 
tion, and she had learned to love him—to love 
him who had forgotten his light words at 
once, 

Bitterness, pity, and pain were surging in 
_the mother’s heart as she entered her daugh- 
ter’s small chamber, Phyllis was not weep- 
ing now, but stood by the old-fashioned case- 
ment, gazing across the landscape—gazing 
without being conscious of what she saw, and 
the very picture of despair. 

“Phyllis, my darling, what is it?” asked her 
mother, gently, approaching her with a look of 
fond anxiety. . : 

But the sorrow-stricken girl gave no answer. 

‘Will you not tell me, dearest, what has so 
troubled you?” 

Then Phyllis turned her young face toward 
the tender eyes regarding her, and her lips 
tried to reply, “It is nothing, dear mother!” 
But in the effort she broke down altogether, 
and throwing her arms around her mother’s 
neck, could only try to check her tears. 

“Oh, my dear child!” cried Mrs. Bruce, 
entreatingly, “‘my heart tells me what you 
are suffering. Lord Wavebourne has made 
you believe you were all in all to him, and 
you have supposed him to be as true-hearted as 
yourself! Is it so, Phyllis?” 

‘« Perhaps,” said she, raising her face from 
her mother’s shoulder, ‘‘ perhaps it is-I alone 
who am toblame for imagining that he felt 
more than he said. But he said—he said that 
he should so soon see me again; and Bertie's 


news has been to me a cruel blow. Qh, 
mother, I will forget it all! 
lieved that a daughter of yours could think of 
any ope without being sure first that she was 
really cared for, had you, mother? But you 
shall see that I can be very sensible now— 
indeed youeshall!” This in a voice of utter 
woe. 

We will not stay to repeat all the tender 
things said by Mrs, Bruce, Phyllis again and 
again entreated her mother to think no more 
of what had happened, assuring her that she 
should see that she could be very sensible— — 
that she would never, never be so foolish 
again, 

‘Foolish and sensible are hardly the terms 
to apply to this trouble that has come to us,” 
replied Mrs. Bruce. ; 

“Yes, dear mother, perhaps they are. I 
ought to have known that he could not really 
care for me; or that, if he did, his own people 
would strenuously objeut.”’ 

After this, Phyllis talked no more about it, 


| and entreated “her mother not to speak of it to 


her. And the girl went about all her daily 
tasks as usual; she even put more energy into 
them; but her step flagged, her once bright 
face grew touchingly sad. If she shed tears, 
no eye saw them. Active, alert, a cheerful 
word always ready for her father, her mother, 
or her young brothers and sisters, no one 
could say where the change was; and yet 
there was a change palpable to all. 

The old vicar of the parish in which Colonel 
Bruce lived began to say that Miss Phyllis 
needed change of air, and that the Colonel 
inust take better care of her. 

Alas! no outward care could put back the 
sunshine which was darkened for her when 
Graham, as she believed, went away forgetting 
her. But Phyllis was brave now. She broke 
down no more; only hidden grief was gnawing 
her life away. 

‘November set in. Cold winds began to 
sweep over the country, aud to moan in the 
branches of the trees; but they were not so 
cold as the chill at Phyllis’s young heart, nor 
was the moaning so grievous as the silent 
lamentation that would make itself heard in 
her saddened soul. 

Her sunshine, which had dazzled her with its 
brightness, had suddenly given place to a dull, 
colorless night. He was gone—gone!—and 
had forgotten her; or, even worse, had never 
cared! While she—ah! she loved him still, 
nnd roust always love him, 

One morning, on coming down to breakfast 
to recommence another hopeless day, Phyllis 
found a letter awaiting her, addressed in 4 
handwriting she did not recognize, - She took 


it up carelessly, and in surprise saw thatit came — 
‘from Morleyvale. 


The next moment she 
hurried from the room, for she had caught — 


You had not be- — 


it aa 


‘Yours, ag sincere as unhappy, 
a ““GraHAM WAVEZOURNE.” 
With a throb at her heart, pain and hope 
clashing together there, she sunk down in the 
retirement of her own chamber, and read with 


p emotion: 
i ‘**MorLEYVALE, Noy. 
My pear Miss Bruce: 
tis not possible that any words could explain 


to you a particle of what I have been suffering since 
the few ‘and (to me) supremely happy days when I 
Met yeu at Lady Lorton’s. Since that time my 
Whole life has been overturned, and all thatonce was 
Mine is mine no longer! 

Name; fortune, a proud position in the world, all 
Which I felt so eager to lay at your feet—once dared 
to Hope that, with time, aided by the profound deyo- 
tion T felt and shall ever feel for you, I might per- 
Suade you to aécept—all this has been swept from 
Tae at a stroke, and I find myself a landless man, 
4nd one, without even a name. 

Do you ask how? Ah, if you are so good as to 
frant my pees that I may see you once more, 
then aR F "gh you all, but I cannot write the 

ul truth, 
“T am asking much, perhaps, but it is a last 
_ prayer, Entreat your father and mofher to pity me 
and to grant it, for I am about to sail toa distant 
nd, there to work for my own bread, far from 
home and kindred, and all that once made up my 
life. When I see you (oh, Phyllis, let me call you by 
_ your sweet name this once)! I will ask you whether 

You will have my friend, my dog, Hector, for your 
Own, I cannot take him with me. Shall he sta 
With you? I cannot bear to think of his being left 
80 lonely, listening for the footsteps he will never 
hear again, Perhaps I presume too much. If so, 

Orgive me! I shall wait your answer to the first 
Part of this letter with intense anxiety. 
“Yours, as sincere as unhappy, 


GRAHAM WAVEBOURNE.” 


All the blissffil hopes which she had buried— 
all the control she had exercised to repress 
®very outward sign of painful emotion, con- 
tended vividly in her soul. But hope and joy 
bredominated; for did not his words show that 
loved her, after all?—that but for some 
ark, unexplained sorrow he would have 
flown to tell her of his affection? Had he lost 
all, indeed? If so, then he should find now 
t he had at least that unselfish devotion he 
ngered for, but did not hope to find. 
ut this letter—this precious lettér—must 
auswered, and without delay! 
,  Aren’t you coming to breakfast, Phyllis, 
dear?” said her mother, knocking lightly at her 


llow to appear, for she had noted her child’s 
Quick change of countenance and sudden dis- 
7 Pearance, } 

_. “Mother—dear mother!” cried Phyllis,- 
e panting to her. They were but two words, 
Ut the tone in which they were uttered had a 
~ World 

y 
ne tinted her fair cheek once more. 
the Said, “What is it, darling?”—but not as 
~'® had once before asked the question—the 


of meaning, and the mother saw that the 


When 
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Sight of the name signed at the end of the 
letter, 


door, with a misgiving at heart she would not | 


Coloring of hope lighted Phylilis’s eyes, | 
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answer that Phyllis gave was to put Graham’s 
letter into her mother’s hand. 


“CHAPTER XI. 
TOLD IN SADNESS. 

A LITTLE later in the day, when Phyllis was 
composed (though her heart’ kept up a joyful 
music to the unspoken words, “‘ He is coming!”) . 
a little later, then—when sundry explanations 
had been made, in disjointed fashion, to her 
father, ané she had faltered out her petition to 
be allowed to have Hector—Phyllis sat down 
to reply to Graham’s letter, 

The autumn wind rushed through the top- 
most boughs of the pine-trees and the bare 
oak-boughs bebind her father’s house; bat now 
to the fair girl’s ear the rush of harsh sounds 
only seemed invigorating—the roar of the 
wind a grand music. ; 
Duar Lorp Wavezrournk (wrote Phyllis): 

“We will aH take care of Hector, if you must 
indeed leave him; and he shall be always with me. 
I will never part from him in any joy or sorrow that 
may come to me, ; : 

“My father and mother both desire me to say 
that they will be happy to welcome you hi 
that they, as well as myself, are since 
for any trouble you are saree: Tf Pfs have 
indeed lost all those things which the work preease 
highly, you will find at least that true friends wi 
know how to value you for yourself alone, 

“Yours ever sincerely, a 
‘PHYLLIS BRUCE.” — 


She trembled as she wrote the words. 

Were they too warm? Butif he had lost all, 
then she might write so. 

Hedged about with all sorts of prosperity, 
while he bad stood so apart from her by 
reason of his greatness, she would have died 
rather than give voice to her love. But he 
had spoken now, and was in sorrow, in pov- 
erty; and his adversity gave her courage to 
hint at an affection which timidity would 
have caused her to conceal. 

And then she waited. 

That day which had brought her tidings of 
his love, went gently by, and another morning 
rose, - 

Phyllis went about her usual occupations, 
but listened for every footfall. Might he not — 
be expected at any hour, after the permission 
granted him? 

A glint of sunshine had chased the November 
mist partially away as Phyllis, early in the 
afternoon, went out into the garden, She 
needed solitude and the voice of Nature to 
soothe her after so much emotion. 

At the end of the garden there was a moss- . 
grown alley, over-arcbed by so many interlac- _ 
ing boughs, that. even under July’s sun the 
heat was uot too much felt there; and in No- 
vember’s bareness it still was sheltered. 

Hither came Phyllis, pacing up and down 
| under the cold, colorless sky. Now and then 


a 


ere, and 
rely grieved ; “ 
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a shaft of brightness pierced the gray, making 
a radiance where before was gloom, 


“Oh, if my love could, like the sunlight here | 


to-day, light up his darkened life, and irradi- 
ate it with something of joy!” thought Phyllis. 
And as the words shot through her heart, he 
came, - 
Just at a turn in the path, she caught sight 
of him, and a rosy blush spread itself over her 
fair face; a tremor ran through her frame. 


Her fast beating heart told her at the same | 


moment of his love, and the sharp pain of their 
approaching separation. 

She gave but one glance, but that was 
enough to tell her how he had battled with the 
stern realities of life since the day they parted. 
Then he was gay, careless, with the world at 
his feet; and now—oh! what words could de- 
scribe the change which had come over him? 

But at this@ifirst moment of their meeting, 
joy completely distanced grief, and thrust the 
latter into the background. For an instant he 
could find no word at command as he hastened 
to her side. She, also, was speechless from 
deep emotion. 

Then he spoke, holding fast her. hands. 

“Phyllis!” said he—‘“ Phyllis, you will let 
me call you by that sweet name for these few 
moments? The trouble which has overwhelm- 
ed me and mine is so great that/it renders me, 
as I have told you, a nameless man, with no 
wealth to claim. But yet I would not call 
myself conquered by Fortune—nay, I would 
count myself supremely blest, if, in the days 
to come, I might-hope, when I have earned a 
new position for myself in a new land—if I 
might hope to win—” He broke off with a 
passionate gesture. ‘‘ What right have I to 
tell you of the love I feel for you? None— 
none! 
had befallen us—to leave Hector in your care, 
since his master can no longer shelter, no 
longer have him for companion. 
you, then, what has.—overturned my ®e?” he 
added, in faltering tones, as Phyllis looked the 
emotion and concern she felt. 

“Yes, yes!” she whispered, while tender- 


No, no! I came to explainto you what | 


May I tell | 


ness, pity and sweetness looked from her spark- 


ling eyes. 

And, in broken words, he told her what had 
come upon his father and upon them all. 

*« And now I have not even a name that I 


~ can call my own,” said he, when he had ended 


his sad recital, ‘‘No; not even a name! Did 
I not truly say just now that I had no right to 
teil you of the love I feel for you? And if I 
have breathed it, forgive me, Phyllis! For, if 
Ihave spoken of my affection, it was because 
it is so great that. it refuses to be quite repress- 
ed in your sweet presence. You will forgive 
me then, will you not, for have I not assured 


you that I hope for nothing?’ 


She stood before him in her girlish loveliness 


, 


ye: ate 


/ 


on the mossy pathway, the bare branches 
swaying overhead, the pale gray sky peeping © 
through. And asa rosy blush spread over her 
enchanting face, her sweet lips parted, and she 
breathed a few words, soft as the west wind of — 
delicious spring. 

‘‘Oh,”’ she said, ‘if you could but believe a 
little in my devotion, as well as in that of 
Hector!” 

There was one moment’s startled pause on 
his side, and then he cried out, ‘* Phyllis! oh, — 
how you make me hope every thing!” And 
then he caught her in his arms, 

Sway on, leafless branches, against the cold, 
gray sky. What matters it to Graham and 
Phyllis, to-day, whether you are bare or cov- 
ered with the loveliest of verdure? They two 
have entered into a paradise so enchanting that 
they are raised above all sublunary things just 
now—lifted into the warmth and splendor of 
the paradise we call Love. 

So, in this moment, Graham forgets his sor- 
row, or remembers it only to tell himself, with 
joy, that Phyllis’s affection is for him alone. 

And Phyllis? Ah! she is wandering deep in 
the most glorious recesses of Love’s bewitching 
pathways. It is joy to her that she can prove 
the disinterestedness of her affection; 80, 
though feeling intensely for his sake the loss 
that he has suffered, she yet rejoices to show 
that now, stripped as he is of honors and dig- 
nities, it is he alone whom she loves, 

You would have supposed, had you seen this 
young pair emerge from the moss-grown path- 
way, when at length, the falling day made 
them turn their steps to the hoitse, that he and _ 
she were at the summit of good fortune, with 
no long vista of separation before them, 

Colonel and Mrs. Bruce met them at the 
door, and the very aspect of the young couple 
told its story. It was fortunate tor fair Phyl- 
lis that her good father valued her happiness 
more than he coveted riches for her; and he 
listened with kindliest sympathy to Graham's 
broken tale, told in his small study, while Phil- ~ 
lis was weeping joyfully in her mother’s arms: 
in the room above, : 

By-and-by, the little party, at once happy 
and sad, gathered round the dinner-table, How 
many days must pass before those four would 
gather there again. 

Phyllis had felt perfect joy when Graham 
told her of his love that day, and had believed 
it so strong that nothing could trouble it, But 
when sho glanced at Graham’s face, and heard 
the tone in which he spoke of all that lay be 
fore him; when she realized that for all he had 
to do and bear he had been wholly unprepared} 
when she saw him wince as the old servant ad- 
dressed him as “‘ My lord,” then she fully re- 
cognized how hard a thing it was that her be 
trothed was called upon to suffer. : 

A few hours after, Phyllis was weeping bis 


4 

# 

» 
¥ 


; 


2 departure, with 
great human, mournful eyes fixed on hers with 
the sympathy born of instinct. 


~ CHAPTER XI. 

AN OLD LETTER. 
. Burt it was not only in the heart of the fair 
Phyllis and of her lover, or of the faithful 
Hector, that there was-anguish and woe. No; 
in the proud palatial mansion at Morleyvale 


_ there was silence instead of laughter, mourning 


Instead of joy. 

No gay voices sounded along the deserted 
Corridors; the house was to be closed, as the 
family were to make a long stay abroad. 

But first there were many things to arrange, 
and one thing in particular with which the un- 
happy Graham charged himself in order to 
Spare his father, I1t had become imperative to 
®nlighten the Marchioness, as she must under- 
80 the ceremony of a re-marriage; and when 

er son, in the tenderest way, faltered out 


that, on account of an unforeseen discovery, | 


his father and the lawyers deemed it best that 
She should consent-to her marriage ceremony 


Hector lying at her feet; his 
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packets neatly tied up, and the roll of old bills 
which he intended to restore next day to Lucy 
Fane’s keeping. The biils alone were untidy 
for he had not read over or assorted these, an 
mechanically set about doing so now. 

‘¢ What could make people care to keep such 
useless things?” muttered he, spreading the pa- 
pers before him. 

As he did so, three or four letters, not folded, 
and rolled up cornerwise with the bills, dis- 
played themselves. From a patient feeling of 
conscientiouSness, as he had promised Lucy 
Fane to ascertain if any among the papers 
were worth keeping, the clergyman began his 
task of perusing these faded lines; and, as he 
did so, his own eyes grew bright with excite- 
ment, his forehead flushed, he clasped his 
hands, striving to still the tremor of hope which 
ran through him. 

This was what he read with such keen inter- 
est: 

“ Dear SISTER: 


“Your letter giv me much trubbel. I doute we 
shall all git into trubbel fur what we dun, You sa 


| who is to know, but things do git fund out, an’ I wis. 


eing again performed in strict privacy, lest | 


any technical point should be disputed after 
the Murquis’s death, she fainted with the 
Shock, and on regaining consciousness could 
Only say, ‘But you, Graham—you and your 
Sisters and brothers? If the first ceremony 
Was illegal, how are you all to be secured in 
Name and position?” 

And she grew rapidly so ill that it was im- 
Possible to fix a day for that sad remarriage, 


® mere mention of which had half killed her | 


Ah! the world was not to know what had 
ppened to the proud De Vayles, but the pos- 


_ “ibility of hiding their grief for a time lessened 


it not in the least. 


Ceived no pity in his sorrow. 

Poor Mr. Moss, now returned to his quiet 
Parsonage, had grown thin and miserable with 
Continual brooding on the wretchedness of 
Which he had been the cause. What-be had 

One he had accomplished in the spirit of a 


 Nartyr, solely in obedience to the dictates of 


“onscience. He had gained, as yet, only one 
Part of tho martyr’s reward—intense suffering. 


Lucy Fane was now able to walk about on | 


rutches, and the unhappy clergyman, who had 

®voided paying her a visit since his return, de- 

ined to goand see her on the morrow, and 

8ive back the papers intrusted to him by her 

the papers which had been the cause of so 
uch misery. 


&< r x > 
It shall be done immediately after, break- | way wag Bess, Suge” poor Tatiey kis 


‘ This weakness is unworthy,” thought the 


} “lergyman, as he stood in his lonely study. 


lo © went to his writing table and slowly un- 
Cked a drawer, removing therefrom some 


“~ 


| 
| 


you never dun it. I know ’twas to saye our good 
name; but yett I think it cud have bin managed an- 
other way. 

“Oh! how I do wish you or James bad writ to me 
before tellin’ this to the neighbors. You say they 
can niver fund out, cos you and Jim have on'y bin 
six weeks in the place, so how be they to know the 
difference atween Mary an’ Lucy? That's true; but 
then, though poor Mary herself isin her grave, and 

bin there this five month an’ more, so as she 
can’t niver rise up an’ say a word to the conirairey, 
there’s her fine husband, Mr. Graham Wayebourne, 
and you’ve told him as she was dead an’ buried such 
time as she really did die. 

‘* An’ now you’re wantin’ to say as how Poe 
as has disgraced us all, an’ expectin’ a baby, is your 
daughter Mary, an’ married, an’ is Mrs, Wavebourne. 
Well, you’re my own sister, an’ I can’t go from you 
in your trubbel, but what’s to happenif so be as Mr. 
‘Wavebourne iver comes to see you again? You 


| don’t spose he will, but he might. Think o’ that. 
There was, too, one other person who keenly | ae De ape Be mes lp 


Suffered from their misfortune, but who re- 


‘“‘This poor baby 0’ poor Lucy’s ’ull have to grow 
up in Mr. Wavebourne’s name. Oh! why iver did 
you an’ Jim tell sich a tale tothe neighbors? Butit’s 
done, so write soon to your trubbled sister, 

“Saran GREEN.” 
What—what Providence was this to make 
him also discover this explanation of a most 


miserable story!’ With trembling hands, and 


tears of thankfulness in his eyes, Mr, Moss took | 


up another letter of later date than the pre 
ceding one. It ran thus: os 


“Duar SISTER: 
“Ime truly sorry to hear of all your trubbel, an 
that your misguided Lucy sleeps in pence well ass 
the poor babe You greeve; but, dear sister, it is 
best so. There was the child, with no father to tak’ 
care of it or its rmother. An’ if she’d got over 
her illness, an’ had lived in the village, an’ got work, 
an’ gone by the name of Mrs. Wavebourne, maybe 
some day her sister’s husband, Mr. Wavebourne, 
would ha’ heerd tell of it. Well, pr’haps vow as the 
Lord has removed the poor, misguided girl, your 
) *t nowheres to 
turn but to your house in her trubbel. An’, as you 
say, it wouldn’t ha’ been pleasant for you nor Jim to 
liv’ among neighbors who could cast it in your teeth 
that you’d had a child who'd disgraced you, But 
now they think was a lawful married woman, 
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an’ they can’t say nothink agen her, poor girl! nor 


yet you. 

** But why ivver did ye go an’ have that bit of a 
head-stone put up, with the name an’ date on’t? 
The neighbors were deceeved ennuf without that. 
Nobody can’t find out now, if you hold your tongues. 
But you’ve done foolish to have that head-stone set 
up in the churchyard, main. foolish, for by that it 
might be traced that the real Mary Wavebourne lies 
buried at Highgate. But, there, I won’t say no more 
to add to your trubbel, nor yet Jim’s; an’ so I 
hope all ull go wel, an’ 

“*T remane, your lovin’ sister, 
“Saran GREEN.” 


There was yet another letter .bearing on the 
same ‘subject, in which the writer again said 
she was glad to hear that her sister and Jim 
were getting over their trouble, and that per- 
haps their way was best, after all; that 


she did not see how any thing could be found | 


out, if Mary’s husband had really gone abroad 
for good, as he had told them he should do, 

As he read the last lines, Mr. Moss sprung to 
his feet, as if transformed into a new man, so 
much had hope gladdened him. 

Lucy Fane was much astonished at receiving 


a visit from the clergyman so late at night; 


and also at his eager inquiry whether her aunt, 
Mrs. Green, was still living in London, 
- She was living, said Lucy; but had moved a 
little way out of London, to: Wandsworth, 

Mr. Moss wrote down the address of this 
woman, who had been cognizant of the decep- 


tion of substituting one daughter for another; | 


and after passing a night full of sleepless im- 
patience, started by the earliest train for 
Morleyvale, carrying the precious letters with 
him, al PR tyes 
CHAPTER XIII. 
ALLW’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 

“Morner, dearest! for our sakes rouse 
yourself! My poor father is in despair!” 
pleaded Graham. 


“T cannot rouse myself, Graham,” feebly | 


replied the Marchioness, ‘‘I would rather die 
than go through this marriage ceremony, which 


is to be an evidence that I have long been no | 
wife! Icannot see your father again; he has | 


killed me!” 

This was the burden of all she said; and the 
household, aware that something of grave im- 
port had happened, but not in the least under- 
standing what, sunk into vague alarm and 
ever-deepening melancholy, 

Visitors called with inquiries after the Mar- 
chioness, but were not admitted. The Marquis 
sat solitary in his study, groaning out the 
miserable hours, 


ter; and only his young brothers, who were at 
Eton, escaped the family gloom. 

Upon Grabam devolved all the arrangements 
for the approaching journey abroad, and there 
were many to make in the short space of time 


left to pass at Morleyvale, for the Marquis 
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Graham’s sisters continually | 
implored him to tell them what was the mat- |. 


never intended to live there again. The plac 
‘was to be let, in,order to secure more means 0 
| saving out of his income, the only source bY 
which he could provide for the children wh 
by right, could inherit nothing of his. ‘ 
| We must get to London, anyhow, d 


_ mother,” said Graham, tenderly. ‘‘Time pres 


ses, I have to carve out a career for mysel 
| now.” hgh 
| “Well, my son, I will not hinder you. 


Whether I die in London, or abroad, or here, 
will not much matter.” 

Sadly the young man left her bedside, and 
descended that noble staircase which, after % 
morrow, he should never tread again as heir t0 
Morleyvale. The home to which he had, for @_ 
few brief hours, hoped to transplant Phyllis 
was to be his no longer—had never been his! 

Musing thus, he did not remark two figures 
watching him in the hall—those of a footmat 
and Mr. Moss. b 

‘Tf you please, my lord,” began the servant, 
in a low tone, ‘‘this gentleman would insist on 
seeing your lordship.” 

Graham looked up, and a sudden unex- } 
plained thrill of hope shot through him as he ~ 
caught sight of the clergyman’s perturbed face. — 

“T must speak to you!” cried Mr. Moss, 
advancing. ] 

‘Come in here,” said Graham, opening a door. — 
_ “Read these!” cried Mr, Moss, without sit-_ 
| ting down, or making any further preface, ‘1 
have traveled without a moment’s p#ise! Oh, — 
| surely these explain all! And they will set all 
right — as it was before!” i 

It was Graham’s hand, usually so steady in — 
its strength of youth, which trembled now, as _ 
he eagerly read the old forgotten’ letters, — 
penned so many years ago, and Graham’s dark — 
eyes which were suffused with tears. . 

For he saw his mother restored to happiness, — 
his old name given back to him, his father 
saved from ceaseless misery; and, beyond, the 
sweet and gracious figure of Phyllis passing — 
inand out among them all, his best-beloved, 
| his bride, received at Morley vale as a daughter. | 


““Come to my father!” broke from his lips. 
The clergyman followed into that same lofty 
' apartment where the Marquis and his son had 
first learned the bitter tidings which had bereft 
| them of all peace. 
| There sat the Marquis—hopeless, his dull” 
eye fixed on vacancy. He did not even look 
up as the door opened, 
“Father!” cried Graham, 4 
And then, with a start, the nobleman raised 7 
his head, and sprung excitedly to his feet as he ; 


recognized Mr. Moss. ; 
‘‘ What! again?’ cried he. ‘‘ What further 
Why are 


news do you bring to crush me? 
you here?” ’ é 
“To save us, father!” exclaimed Graham, 


. Biveness! 


In the library; but he waited patiently enough. | 


Y 


Hepsi, 


wy 


. “YT bring you hope - certainly, as I believe!” 
8asped the clergyman. ; 
“Read these, dear father!” : 
What did his son mean by speaking in these 
Joyful tones? 
And Graham calmed his agitated father, 
Who in a few minutes was enabled to realize 
© change in their position—that all was 
4s if that frightful cloud which had hung over 
them had never threatened them with its deluge, 
“Now I can ask your mother to pardon 
me!” cried the Marquis, softened to the core; 
and, Graham, she must not refuse her for- 
Nor shall I forget what a noble 
fellow my son has shown himself in our terri- 
le calamity !” 
The words carried infinite joy to Graham’s 
fart, for did they not point to his speedy bhap- 
Piness with Phyllis? 
here was a touching interview a few mo- 
Ments later between the Marquis and Mar- 
Chioness; and Graham had the great pleasure 
of going to tell his sisters, from their mother, 
hat she felt so much better that she should 
Certainly join them at dinner that evening, as 
® was about to rise. 
. Moss was all this time waiting below 


To tell ‘the truth, his very existence had 
€n forgotten in the restored family joy. 

t was Graham who remembered the poor 
8entleman, and who went hastily to offer his 
Pat and his fatber’s apologies. As he was 
ce eeing, the Marquis re-entered, and the 

tgyman rose, prepared to take leave. 
I don’t know why it was permitted that T, 
. Stranger, should have caused your lordship’s 
poy such distress. We cannot see the rea- 
; X why we are allowed to make mistakes 
*metimes;- and, in this itistance, I confess that 
d Y discovery has, apparently, been only pro- 
uetive of a barren pain. But, if we could 
hold all—” 
the Marquis interrupted him with a smile. 
as - Moss, I must usurp your office for a 
Ment, and console you by showing you that, 
ne instance, your discovery has conferred 
on ee happiness. My dear boy here loves a 
thoes lady without rank or fortune, and 
Shee a lady by pcsition, I should never have 
thie ®nted to his marriage with her had not all 
eam pened to open my eyes and soften my 
for lif You-will have made two people happy 
®; and I can only trust that this knowl- 
8° will be some reward for what, I see now, 
Benge you immense pain, ‘You must 
Cou] c to come to my son’s wedding. We 
« a have you absent at such a time.” 
Grahan father, how good you are!” faltered 
ietsay too profoundly happy at that instant 
D ved More, 
"T. Moss was replying, in a voice full of 


Feu 


Graham found voice. 


“Mr. Moss, I, too, have something to tell 
you. Unconsciously you have given me, ‘in 
the trouble through which we have had to pass, 
a very precious joy. Rank and title carry such 


weight with them, that I have dreaded that . 


whoever became my wife would be chiefly in- 
fluenced, in accepting me, by the consideration 
of what I possessed; and it was always a bit- 
ter thought. But Phyllis Bruce has accepted 
me believing I am without a name, without 
wealth, that I have a stigma on my birth, It 
will be a constant delight to me to remember 
this, and will ‘make all we shall enjoy together 
a purer happiness.” 


“T am rewarded, indeed!” said the clergy-. 
“My lord, you send 


man, in a husky voice. 
me away a happy man!” 

‘¢We cannot Jet you leave us yet. Stay with 
us to-day. You have to make my wife’s ac- 
quaintance, and to be introduced to my daugh- 
ters,” said the Marquis, cordially. 

But Graham did not linger at Morleyvale 
with Mr, Moss that day. 

How could he leave Phyllis one hour longer 
than was necessary in the belief that he was 
not legally Graham Wavebourne? And how 


could letter or telegram convey the joyful 


news? . 

So he started off for Colonel Bruce’s as fast 
as two spirited horses could carry him to the 
station. 

And as he shook the reins, and spoke to the 
creatures, saying, ‘‘Step out, Redwing! Go 
as fast as you like, Beauty!” the very groom 
behind felt certain that the trouble, whatever 
it had been which had so depressed his lordship, 
had ceased to exist, and that all was well with 
his master. 

And so it came to be bebieved among the 


| servants at Morleyvale that his lordship’s love 


affairs had been’ at first crossed by the Mar- 
quis, who had now consented to make his son 


happy. 5 nee 

Fair Phyllis was sitting that evening in her 
father’s study, alone—alone with the firelight 
and Hector, as her father and mother were 
dining out, and she herself was not in a mood 
to go into society. To-night her heart was 
continually with Graham, and the peculiar 
sadness of his position weighed on her sorely. 
‘Nothing, not even my love, can remove the 
pain of knowing that he has no pame, no posi- 
tion, he who was born and has been reared in 
grandeur,” thought the sweet girl. ‘Oh, Hee- 
tor! you and I will do all we can to make bim 
forget every thing but our love.” 

And, sinking on her knees, she threw ber 
arms round the dog’s neck, and imprinted a 
kiss on his head, Nor was .Hector unrespon- 
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sive. He testified in the strongest manner his 
sympathy and acquiescence in her feelings, re- 
gariling her with the utmost affection out of 
his brown, intelligent eyes. 

But suddenly he broke from her caress, and 
with wildest demonstrations of delight rushed 
toward the door. A bell bad rung a few min- 
utes previously, but Phyllis had not been atten- 
tive to trivial outside matters, 

“What is it, Hector?’ said Phyllis, while a 
thrill of expectation, of wild, sweet hope, 
trembled in her puises. She had but lately 
bid Graham a long adieu; and it had been set- 
tled that when they met again it should be 
when he came to claim her for his bride; but 
even in that blissful looking forward there had 
been pain, for then he would bear her to a dis- 
tant land, to live far from her father and mo- 
ther, and the rest of her loved ones. And, 


after all, had he returned to say some forgotten | 


word? What else could make the dog behave 
like this? 

She had not time to reach the study door. 
ere it was thrown open—there was a frantic 
rush on the part of Hector, and Graham him- 
self stood before her, but in his eyes and on 
his face an expression of rapturous happiness, 


“ Martha,” said Phyllis, about an hour after- 
ward, to the old housekeeper, who had been in 
Colonel Bruce’s service as. long as Phyllis could 
remember—‘ Martha, I know that my father 
and mother will wish Lord Wavebourne to stay 
here to-night; I am sure they will ask him to 
do so when they return.” 

‘* Well, Miss Phyllis, I hope they will,” said 
Martha, with a smile full of meaning. 

“And I imagine that he has not had any 


dinner, Martha,” continued Phyllis, with a. 


blush, 
‘Then I'll do my best to get some for his 
lordship. Tl put down the fowl this minute, 


_ fair daughter-in-law, and are always full 0 


Dear heart! of course he’ll want some dinner, ' 


and a bed, too, D’ye think, now, he'll ever be 
coming here again, Miss Phyllis?” 

“Gh, Martha! I am so happy!” was all that 
Phyllis answered, shyly and sweetly. 

“Bh? Then I was right!” cried Martha, in 
triumph, ‘I said ashow a great Jord such as 
he wouldn’t come here unless iti was after a 
beautiful young lady like you.” 

“ But, oh, Martha, you must not call him a 


THE END. 
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| my head? 


| followed, for the Marquis and Marchioness af 


| mained nearly a week on a visit. 


| up a position at his side before the altar; and 
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great lord in that tone, for, indeed, he is ! 
very, very unlike a great lord—” _ 

“Lal my dear Miss Phyllis!” interrupté 
Martha, “d’ye think ] haven’t got two eyes # 
I can see he’s nice, without at 
telling! Besides, he’s had the wit to choos? 
you, and, great lord as he is, a happy man. BY 
is to have won you, Miss Phyllis! And I'll se? 
his room got ready, and dinner, too, Oh, wé 
shall have a rare wedding; the whole county 
will be talking of it!” 

And Phyllis and Graham were entirely hap” 
py. They were busy days for Martha whic? 


rived at Colonel Bruce’s to make acquaintanc® 
of their new daughter-elect, and Graham ré 


Then Phyllis was carried off to Morleyvale 
to be introduced to every one there, and aftet 
that came the preparations for the wedding. 

It was in the very first days of the New Yea 
that Phyllis and Graham were married. au 
newspapers recorded, among the incidents 
the wedding day, that a large brown dog folk 
lowed the noble bridegroom to church, and 
could with difficulty be restrained from taki0 


that when the fair bride issued fromthe chureB 
portals, leaning on her husband’s arm, the avi- 
mal followed close at their heels, sprung int? 
the carriage with the happy pair, and was n0¥ 
repulsed. y 

The young and supremely happy couple 
passed the first week of their honeymoon a& 
Lady Lorton’s country seat, which she nad 
placed at their disposal, and then went to Alge 
ria for the rest of the winter, returning 
England when the primroses were beginni 
to unfold. ; 

The Marquis and Marchioness, more unite 
than ever, are daily more charmed with theif 
interest and pleasure when she comes to pay 
them a visit at Morleyvale. 

Lord and Lady Wavebourne are settled at # 
place midway between Colonel Bruce’s 
Morleyvale, so that fair Phyllis is often at het 
old home, and ber father and mother are 49 
often at her new one. 

Fect or oscillates between the two; but bif 
heac-quarters are at Graham’s, 


